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“Average Fire Rate 
Drops 15.19% In 13 
Years,” Says Bulkley 


No Other Branch of U. S. Economic 
Activity Matches This, National 
Board Head Declares 


Is PROUD OF INSURANCE 


Business Must “Stand Or Fall On 
Underwriting Results, Not 
High Stock Values 








George G. Bulkley, as president ©. .ne 
National Board of Underwriters, 
sounded a warning at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Board of Fire Un- 
this week that for fire in- 
surance to continue operating on a sound 
basis undcrwriting experience must be 
the paramount consideration as fire in- 
surance will stand or fall in the long 
run on favorable experience. High mar- 
ket values for stock, which have done so 
much for the surpluses of the fire com- 
panies, cannot be the gauge of company 
prosperity because such stocks can shrink 
as well as advance. He thinks that stocks 
have been high, but does not look for a 
permanent shrinkage of an extensive na- 
ture because intrinsic values are there. 

President Bulkley called attention to 
the manner in which the average fire in- 
surance rate is decreasing, and he made 
a plea for co-operation among fire insur- 
ance companies for the general good of 
the business. He briefly sketched how 
fire insurance has aided the country’s 
economic structure and told of the good 
will which fire insurance has built up 
in the business community. 

Stocks 

Here’s what President Bulkley had to 
say about the stock market: 

“After seven years of continuous un- 
derwriting debit balances, some of them 
sO severe as to excite general anxiety 
regarding the possibilities of the future, 
the adverse influences which had so long 
affected our operations gave unmistak- 
able evidences last year of diminishing 
potency, and the result was an under- 
Writing experience which, though still 
far from satisfactory if judged by the 
accepted official standard of just and rea- 
sonable compensation for the service we 
tender society, nevertheless enabled us 
to escape from the hazardous situation 
of being wholly dependent upon our in- 
vestment gains for the maintenance of 
our jinancial stability and the provision 
of the resources needed to meet the con- 
Stant expansion of our business. Fortune 
favored us also in respect to our invest- 
ments, the continuation through 1927 of 
the extensive advance in security prices 
which began in the Fall of 1924 adding 
nee t 4 . 
substantially to the book value of our 
assets. Furthermore, this increase in the 
market value of the securities held by 
us and the investment income did not 
have to be employed in large part as 
an offset to our losses on underwriting 
account, as had been the case for a se- 
tles of preceding years, but remained as 
an added increment to our financial re- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York 
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CHICKERING 1481-2-3 


We’ ve outgrown most of our swaddling clothes, 
thanks to your help, since January 3, 1928, 
when this General Agency was born. 


Learn our new phone numbers, that’s a good 
underwriter. Then use one of ’em to ask for 
the memo pads everyone likes. 


DEWEY R. MASON, General Agent 


Life, Accident and Group Insurance 


7ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 West 34th Street 


Right at the Heart of Things 


Suite 2118 
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Organizing Man-Power 


The Penn Mutual is actively engaged in a campaign to organize the 
man-power of its Field force through carefully selected additions and 
through education and cooperative supervision. 





Important General Agency appointments are being made, and a 
comprehensive plan of teamwork between Agency department and Field 
is being put into operation. 


—_—___—__— 
a 


If you have organizing ability, or sales ability, or the desire to be a 
life underwriter, plus ambition and industry, we can supply successful 
methods for putting them profitably at work. Address— 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 
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Coolidge Greeting 
Big Feature Of 


Acacia Dedication 


Ten Story Building Opened in 
Washington Amid Impressive 
Ceremonies 


COMPANY’S FINE GROWTH 


Washington “Post” Devotes Eight 
Page Supplement to Descrip- 
tion of Week’s Events 





The new building of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, First street and In- 
diana avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 
-——which, by the way, is the first unit of 


ten-story 


a projected group of three—has been 
dedicated at the national capitol amid 
most impressive ceremonies. Represen- 


tatives of the Acacia Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation from all parts of the United 
States were present, and on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week 
idge host to the 
members of which 
en masse. 


President Cool- 
was convention, the 
visited the White 
Later, the President 
posed for photographs with the agents. 
Following the visit to the White House 
the delegates and their wives visited 
Mount Vernon, George Washington Me- 
morial and the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 
_At a banquet E. Lee Trinkle, former 
Governor of Virginia, was toastmaster 
and President William Montgomery and 
Senator Pat Harrison were principal 
speakers. Grace was said by Rev. James 
Montgomery and benediction by Rabbi 
Abram Simon. 


House 


Washington Paper’s Special Supplement 

On Thursday there was a convention 
of the Acacia in the Assembly Hall in 
the new building at which S. R. Boman, 
Pacific Coast supervisor, presided. At 
another session La Noue Matta, a South- 
ern supervisor, presided. 

One of the interesting side lines on the 
convention and dedication was the fact 
that the Washington “Post,” one of the 
noted papers of America, printed an en- 
tire section of cight pages devoted to the 
Acacia. It was an exceptionally good 
piece of newspaper work, brimful of un- 
usually interesting facts gathered by a 
coterie of reporters and well illustrated 
with photographs. 

In 1903 the Acacia had $24,000 of as- 
sets and $1,500,000 insurance in force. It 
reached the million-dollar asset peak in 
1916 at which time it had $15,000,000 in- 
surance in force. At the end of last year 
it had $23,370,000 assets and $264,260,000 
insurance in force. 

The new ten-story home of the Acacia 
is the seventh quarters it has had. When 
William Montgomery was elected secre- 
tary of the Acacia in 1893, the associa- 
tion occupied two small rooms on the 
second floor of a building in Eleventh 
street. Mr. Montgomery was the only 


person in the Association’s employ. At 
that time the menibership of the Asso- 
ciation was 600. 
The new building of the Acacia is a 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Helping to Build 


Brokers and Term Insurance 


Brokers will find Term Insurance useful: 


(a) For the man who needs immediate protection, 
but cannot afford a permanent form till later, and wants 
to be sure he can get it then. 

(b) For the man who wants time to consider which 
permanent form is best for him. 


(c) To cover temporary business obligations. 


The Penn Mutual writes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10 Year Term 
policies, also yearly renewable term. 


Term policies for 5 years or under, may be converted 
to permanent form without physical examination. Ten 
year term policies may be converted within 7 years with- 
out physical examination. 


Disability benefits are granted on term policies for 
5 years or under. 





LIMITS—MALES 
18-20 7,500 
21-24 50,000 
25-29 75,000 
30-50 100,000 

51 90,000 
52 80,000 
53 70,000 
54 60,000 
55 50,000 
56 40,000 
57 30,000 
58 25,000 
59 20,000 
60 15,000 


Rates and limits for females furnished on request. 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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J. D. Craig President 
of Actuarial Society 


32 YEARS WITH METROPOLITAN 





Also Is Chairman of Group Association; 
E. B. Morris and J. G. Parker 
Elected Vice-Presidents 





The Actuarial Society of America at its 
annual meeting last week elected J. D. 
Craig of the Metropolitan Life as its 
president. He is one of the most popular 
figures in the scientific side of the in- 
surance business and has spent thirty- 
two years of his business life with the 
Metropolitan Life, of which his father, 
James M. Craig, was for so many years 
chicf actuary and whom he finally suc- 
ceeded. After attending the Brooklyn 
Boys’ High School he went to work for 
the Metropolitan. Once a reporter asked 
him what university he attended. “The 
Metropolitan Life has been my univer- 
sity,” was his answer. 

Mr. Craig is also chairman of the 
Group Association, which is the organi- 
zation in life insurance of the companies 
writing group insurance. All the prom- 
inent group companies are in it with one 
exception. Mr. Craig is also a member 
of the committee on standard provisions 
for total and permanent disability which 
has been in conference with Superintend- 
ent Beha, who feels that there should 
be more uniformity with respect to dis- 
ability practices. He was also on the 
American Men’s Table Ccmmittee and at 
one time he was president of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. 

Other Officers Elected 

Other officers elected by the actuaries 
were as follows: Vice-presidents, E. B. 
Morris of the Travelers and J. G. Par- 
ker, Imperial Life of Canada; secretary, 
J. S. Thompson, Mutual Benefit Life; 
treasurer, D, G. Alsop, Provident Mutu- 
al; editor of “Transactions,” J. M. Laird, 
Connecticut General. Members of coun- 
cil are R: D. Murphy, W. A. P. Wood, 
M. A. Linton, W. M. Strong, E. H. 
Hecklett, Samuel Milligan and J. H. 
Mabon. 





AN AD QUIZ 





Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Studying Pro and Con of National 
Co-operative Adv. Campaign 
The life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is studying the pro and con of a 
national co-operative advertising cam- 
paign in the interests of ordinary life 
insurance companies. Through Henry 
E. Niles, their assistant manager, who 
is a member of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, they have asked the 
Conference if it would ask its members 

to answer the following questions: 

Do you believe that the sale of ordi- 
nary life insurance would be promoted 
Y a co-operative national advertising 
campaign ? 

Would such a campaign be likely to se- 
cure a better type of agent, either di- 
rectly by attracting better men or indi- 
rectly by improving the public knowledge 
of life insurance and thereby making it 
essential that the agent be better in- 
formed ? 

Would the campaign be likely to re- 
duce lapses? 

Would it be likely to reduce costs per 
unit of business ? 

How does the business of your com- 
pany that is sold by your advertising 
conipare in quality to that which is sold 
y your regular agent? 

Since your company began advertising 
has a change been made in the rate of 
conmmission paid agents so that the 
agents pay part of the cost? 


STATE LIFE LEADER 
I. K. Price of Sacramento, Cal., agent 
for the State Life of Indianapolis, is the 
leader for the entire field for the month 
of April, having written $350,000. He 
has been connected with the company 
Since August, 1927. 











Shoulder Riders 


This is one insurance man’s picturesque 


way of describing men who sluff their responsi- 
bilities to others. 


“They ride the shoulders of society,” he says, “and 
fail to provide adequately for their dependents 
because they know our advanced civilization will 
not permit a child to starve or suffer any other 
extreme hardship.” 


Fortunately for America there are few fathers of 
this stamp. But there are some who are peril- 
ously close to being. These are the under- 
insured who, by the exercise of a little rapid 
calculation, could prove to their own satisfaction 
that the protection they have provided is woe- 
fully inadequate. It may provide temporarily 
and keep the family off society's shoulders for a 
time, but what is to follow? 


The under-insured man BELIEVES 
in Insurance or he would not 
haveany. He is ready to listen 
to sound reasoning. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 





Epwarp D. Durem tp, President 








Bragg On Size of Policy 
Auto Money Will Buy 


CAR EXPENSES PILE UP, HE SAYS 








One of Interesting Talks at Baltimore 
Congress; Stewart Anderson On Fun- 
damental Insurance Necessities 





The Congress of the Maryland and 
District of Columbia Underwriters last 
week was a real success. The papers 
were better than the average and Henry 
H. McBratney, general agent of the 
State Mutual; George A. Myer, Guar- 
dian Life, and chairman of the publicity 
committee, and others active in the Con- 
gress are being congratulated. The talk 
of Samuel Milligan, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, is printed else- 
where in this paper. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was that of James Elton Bragg, manager 





Photo by Bachrach 
CHAIRMAN McBRATNEY OF 
BALTIMORE CONGRESS 


of the Union Central Life in Philadel- 
phia, whose topic was, “The Place of Life 
Insurance in the Economy of the Amer- 
ican Home.” He made quite a point in 
comparing what insurance could be pur- 
chased with the money that it costs to 
buy, own and operate an automobile. He 
took as an example a $1,000 car for which 
cash and notes are paid so that the car 
actually costs $1,222.50 for the original 
purchase. He then itemized the garage 
bill over a certain period, the upkeep, 
the gasoline and other purchases, the 
price of insurance to protect the owner 
of the car, the depreciation, the tire bill. 
The net result of his figures was that if 
this car were not owned the subject of 
his illustration could buy an ordinary 
policy of $31,297 with the money saved. 

Continuing on the subject he discussed 
the car from various angles, including the 
man who did not have a garage bill. He 
emphasized the importance of realizing 
that life insurance is an essential ele- 
ment in the economy of the home. He 
said agents should have these figures in 
mind before they call on a prospect. The 
best way to do is to get the average man 
to agree to give a certain amount of 
time in considering his life insurance 
needs and then help him plan the bud- 
get. In concluding he criticised the mer- 
chandizing idea which has been offered 
in theory. In other words life insurance 
should be sold across the counter as 
cheese and eggs are sold. In his opinion 
life insurance is part of the family pro- 
gram and is a distinct problem which 
every man should study with an agent 
to give him expert advice. 

Stewart Anderson’s Talk 

\mong other interesting talks was one 
by Stewart Anderson, manager of the 
bureau of field service of the Penn Mu- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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No.4 Ina Personality Series 





ROBERT H. DENNY 


Bob Denny--Master Builder 


Sometimes called the Belasco of the Life Insurance Stage 
and he tells his budding stars to work, to smile and to— 


“Get the National Habit 
Call Cortlandt 7980” 


Every morning from 9:30 to 10:30 you will find Bob in charge of his 
class of eager juniors. Bob is no easy task master, but the interest 
on the faces of his “boys” shows clearly that it is no ordinary hum 
drum sales instructions to which they are listening, and, as their 
names with growing numerals appear on the office black board, it 
becomes evident why these pupils absorb so thoroughly the telling 
sales points he imparts. Denny “got that way” through a long and 
interesting career. In spite of the fact that he was born in Plymouth, 
Illinois, (it’s on the map) his Scotch ancestry has left its mark. (Bob 
vows that true to Scotch tradition, the mark is all his ancestors did 
leave). He was educated around the‘coal stove in the Old North 
School at Plymouth, from where he went to High School and Okla- 
homa Central State College. On April 7th, 1917, news leaked out 
that the United States was at war, so Bob enlisted that day as buck 
private in the United States Cavalry. He went to France as a Sar- 


geant and what a sargeant he made! It was with a sigh of relief that 
his men heard of his being commissioned to a Second Lieutenancy 
while in France. After the Armistice, he ran the Army of Occupation 
in Germany, and returned to the United States of America in 1919. 
In civies once again, Bob went to work for the American Drug Syndi- 
cate and in 1920 joirred the Cerf Agency of the Mutual Benefit as 
Supervisor. He became Assistant Manager of the Central Office in 
1921 and in 1925 was made District Manager. When Denny came to 
New York he had no acquaintances, but through his forceful person- 
ality and natural cleverness became a large personal producer in addi- 
tion to his office duties. He has the real ability of imparting his 
practical knowledge of the business, and consequently is an ideal in- 
structor. Bob is possessed of an unfailing sense of humor. He finds 
his business prospects among the Scotch whom he claims are good 
insurance buyers and easy to sell. Yes, he has a sense of humor. 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, Inc. 


General Agent 


117 Liberty Street . 


- New York 


National Life Insurance Co. 
Montpelier, Vermont 





May 25, 1928 
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1,100 Attended Judea 
Life’s Ist Anniversary 


HAS PRODUCTION OF $16,199,779 





Splendid Progress of Company Praised 
by Speakers; 100-Voice Jewish Choir 
Renders Selections 





The first anniversary of the Judea Life 
of New York was celebrated last Sun- 
day night at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
with 1,100 policyholders, agents and 
friends of the company present. One of 
the features of the evening was some 
splendid renditions of Jewish songs and 
hymns by the 100-voice choir of the Jew- 
ish National Workers Alliance under the 
direction of Leo Low, the well-known 
conductor, 

\nother feature was the appearance on 
the stage of six youngsters, all about 
thirteen years old, who are the officers 
and charter members of the Bar Mitswah 
\ssociation of the United States. Upon 
confirmation, boys of thirteen and girls 
of twelve are invited to join this asso- 
ciation which has as its motto, “Honor 
thy Father and Mother.” The insurance 
angle of it is that they buy a $1,000 
policy from the Eretz Israel Endowment 
Fund and at the same time get an addi- 
tional $50 policy which is for the benefit 
of the Palestine rehabilitation work. The 
policy reaches maturity at age 21. 

Boys Get Membership Buttons 


Samuel Mason, first vice-president of 
the company, who acted as chairman of 
the meeting, presented each boy with a 
membership button into the Eretz Israel 
Endowment Fund, following which Ir- 
ving Cohen, president, and George 
Schindler, vice-president of the Bar 
Mitswah were introduced. Young 
Schildler made a short talk on the ideals 
of the association. 

The Judea Life of New York has made 
remarkable progress since it started in 
business a year ago, as the first and only 
organization of its kind on this continent. 
It now has- 4,581 applications for life in- 
surance representing a total of $16,199,- 
779, of which $11,153,814 has been issued 
and $8,549,439 paid for. Starting at first 
in New York City where a strong gen- 
eral agency force has been built up, the 
company is now entered in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Maine. It will shortly enter Illinois. 

Speakers of the evening were Judge 
Jacob S. Strahl, president of the com- 
pany; Col. Francis R. Steddard, general 
counsel, and Isaac Siegel, former con- 
eressman, all of whom made effective 
talks. Vice-President Mason made the 
welcoming address, referring to greetings 
which had been received from Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Beha; Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, second vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life; Dr. Stephen S. Wise, and a 
jong cable from the Judea Insurance Co., 
Ltd., of Palestine, the mother company, 
which is to celebrate its third anniver- 
sary on June 8 in Jerusalem. 

Judge Strahl Gives Motives 


ludge Strahl was greeted with an en- 
thusiastic response when he read the im- 
pressive figures relative to the company’s 
volume. He spoke of the motive which 
prompted the organization of the Judea 
Life as being: “To interest policyholders 
in the Zionist movement and generally 
co-operate with the Judea Insurance 
Company, Ltd., of Palestine, which is 
cwned by the Judea Industrial Corp., 
which two corporations are organized for 
ihe purpose of developing trade and in- 
dustry in Palestine and surrounding 
countries for their development; also to 
establish a fund to be created from divi- 
dends earned on its own stock to be used 
in the co-operation above described, but 
only to the extent authorized and per- 
mitted by the laws of New York state.” 

Col. Stoddard, the next speaker, com- 
plimented the Judea Life on its first 
year’s record and said that the main 


catse of its success is the idealism which 
has not only brought business to_ the 
company _but7also has caused its officers 


and employes to give their best efforts 
towards the Judea’s success. He stressed 
that another important cause was the 
fact that the company has been most 
conservative in its underwriting. He 
said: “It is building for that substan- 
tial success which only comes from con- 
servatism and from constant vigilance.” 

Speaking about the early days of the 
Judea Life, Col. Stoddard said: 

“T remember when the company was 
first organized that agents of other com- 
panies were prone to criticize it and say 
that the success was only temporary. 
These criticisms stopped long ago and 
the officers and agents of other compa- 
nies are amazed by the substantial vol- 
ume of business which the Judea Life 
has placed upon its books in the space 
of one year.” 

Siegel Lauds Agents 

Former Congressman Siegel said that 
today the life insurance agent is entitled 
to receive the thanks of the community; 
his service is at last commencing to be 
fully appreciated. Continuing in his 
praise, he said: 

“We have frequently said that he who 
obtains charitable contributions is as 
worthy as the one who gives. How 
much more is a life insurance agent to 
be commended, because it is he who goes 
into the home, or the place of business, 
and there encourages the head of the 
family, or perhaps the oldest son, to ob- 
tain a life insurance policy. He encour- 
ages thrift by his every action.” 

One point made by Former Congress- 
man Siegel (and a gcod one) was that 
it is hard to find a criminal who carries 
a life insurance policy, except where 
murder is committed with the thought 
of collecting the proceeds. He added: 
“If a census were to be taken of those 
who are now confined for crime, in our 
prisons and penitentiaries, it would be 
safe to say that practically none of them 
are carrying any policies. As a general 
rule, they are not interested in the wel- 
fare of their families. So I say to you, 


Expect 500 to Be at 
Pa. Insurance Day 


CONVENTION IN 
Turn, Falls, Law, Diggs, Fry, Ives, 
Welton, Howie, Jamiason, Jeffrey 
and Others on Program 


NEWCASTLE 


3y train and by motor and by airplane 
they'll be on their way next week for 
the Peansylvania Insurance Days of the 
Insurance Federation which will be held 
on Monday and Tuesday in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral at Newcastle; Pa. The 
program calls it “a convention embrac- 
ing every insurance interest” and the list 
of speakers scheduled will make it just 
that. 

At the office of the Federation in 
Philadelphia a trifle more than 250 res- 
ervations have already been made. Many 
more have written direct to Newcastle. 
From all indications, at least five hun- 
dred insurance men from all over the 
state should be in attendance. Interest 
in Philadelphia is very strong and some 
150 to 200 will journey to Newcastle, 
mainly by motor. 

The completed program follows: 

Monday 
Morning Session 

Invocation by the Rev. C. J. William- 
son, of Newcastle. 

Welcome to Newcastle by 
Love, of Newcastle. 

Report of William S. Diggs, president 
of the Federation, 

“The Place of Insurance in Future 
Prosperity,” by T. Alfred Fleming, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 

“57 Varieties of Insurance and How to 
Develop Them Properly,” by John S. 





James K. 








that the service which you have ren- 
dered, and which you will undoubtedly 
continue to give in the future, deserves 
the highest praise and commendation.” 











® 


Founded: 1867 








STABILITY 


is the permanence which comes from 
careful building. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa is 
built on a firm foundation. Conserva- 
tive methods practiced for over sixty years have resulted 
in building a company which is recognized throughout 
the insurance world for its safety, service and stability. 

A connection with the Equitable Life of Iowa, which 
is growing in a remarkable manner, will give ambitious 
men abundant opportunity to exercise their ability. 
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Home Office: Des Moines 



























Turn, vice-president and manager New 
York office of the Aetna Life. 

Pennsylvania 1928 ‘Save-a-Life” Cam- 
paign, by John J. Hall, of Philadelphia. 

‘This ‘Thing” That We Call Under- 
writing,” Hugh D. Hart, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual. 

Program by the Smoke and Cinder 
Club of Pittsburgh, F. W. Sippell, of 
Pittsburgh, acting as chairman, with gen- 
eral discussion following each subject: 

‘Insurance in Business,” Laurence E. 
alls, vice-president, American, Newark. 

“Side Lines,” S. F. Law, assistant sec- 
retary, Springfield Fire & Marine. 

“Vanishing Fortunes,” Phoenix Mutual 
Life film. . 

Annual reception and ball with the 
past presidents as guests of honor and 
leading the grand march with their wives. 

Tuesday 

Dutch Breakfast with William S. Diggs 
as chairman and Charles H. Graff, first 
deputy insurance commissioner, as guest 
of honor discussing problems submitted 
to him by delegates. 

Aviation and Insurance—Col. Harry C. 
Fry, Jr., of Logue Bros. & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Insurance Legislation—Past, 
and Future, Senator George T. 
gartner, of Newcastle. 

Open Forum—Presentation of topics of 
interest to the convention. Putting In- 
surance on Main Street, Henry Swift 
Ives, president of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House of Chicago. 

Round Table Conferences: 

Life—under auspices Newcastle branch 
of Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, with H. T. Burnett, of Reliance 
Life, as chairman. 

Deliveries and Increases—M, 


Present 


Wein- 


B. Co- 


hill, of Edward A. Woods agency of 
Pittsburgh. 
Insurance Trusts—Gwilym <A. Price, 


Peoples’ Savings and Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Fire—Under auspices Smoke and Cin- 
der Club of Pittsburgh. 

Casualty—With Stephen B. 
Sharon, Pa., as chairman. 

Check Alterations—Edward 
of the Maryland Casualty. * 

Owners, Landlords and Tenants’ Cov- 
erage—A Bonanza to any _ Insurance 
Agency, George C. Howie, of the Globe 
Indemnity. 

Surety — Spencer Welton, president 
New York Indemnity, as chairman. 

Profits Some May Have Overlooked 
from Surety and Bonding—James_ E. 
Harlan, manager Pittsburgh branch of 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

The Three Parties to Suretyship; who 
they are and the part they play—Ed- 
ward C. Jamison, third vice-president In- 
demnity Insurance Company of N, A. 

Health and Accident (Industrial)— 
Under auspices of the Health and Acci- 
dent Alliance of Philadelphia, with 
George H. Slater, president Progressive 
Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Company, as chairman. 

Physician and the Patient—Industrial 
Life, Health and Accident Insurance Co. 

Helpful Suggestions in Claim Adjust- 
ing—Albert Ries, secretary Philadelphia 
Mutual Aid Society. 

Health and Accident (commercial)— 
Lon C. Jeffrey, president Lon C. Jeffrey 
Co., of Pittsburgh, as chairman. 

The Underwriting of Accident and 
Health Insurance—Lon C. Jeffrey. 

Business Building and Selling Methods 
—James L. Rainey, of Missouri State 
Life. 

Non-Cancellable Insurance Walter 
M. Ivey, of Pittsburgh. 

In addition, there will be a mutual fire 
insurance group, with Carl Van der 
Voort, of Pittsburgh, presiding, and ad- 
dress by Wilmer Crow, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, and a 
fraternal group under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress with S. 
H. Hadley, supreme president of the 
Protected Home Circle, presiding. 

The banquet will be held Tuesday 
night. Thomas W. Dickey, of Newcas- 
tle, will be the toastmaster, and Captain 

Irving O’Hay the speaker. 


Doyle, of 


Bartlett, 
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Can’t Extend Aviation 
Rule Without Consent 


RIGHTS OF INSURED GIVEN 





Decision On Case of Kansas City Life 
* Vs. White in Arizona Supreme Court 
Has General Interest 





The current issue of the Legal Bulle- 
tin of the American Life Convention con- 
tains an interesting case from Arizona 
in which the Supreme Court of that state 
ruled that the insurance company, Kan- 
sas City Life, did mot have the right to 
extend its rule against aviation to ex- 
isting policies without the consent of the 
insured. In this case Kansas City Life 
vs. White et al the high court ruled for 
the beneficiary under the policy. 

This case had several very interesting 
angles for companies that refuse to write 
insurance on persons who engage in 
aeronautics or aviation. 

Application was made for a policy on 
July 26, 1926, and a note payable to 
agent’s order was given for the first 
year’s premium, to be paid in instal- 
ments. 


Agent Took Note 

Agent took note, agreeing to send cash 
to company for first year premium, and 
it was stipulated that the agent was the 
sole owner and holder of such note, No 
part of the premium, except by the note, 
was ever paid to agent. On August 
3 the company issued and mailed policy 
to its general agent who remailed it to 
the soliciting agent. The latter could 
not find insured at his usual date and 
returned policy to general agents. 

In the meantime the company learned 
that the insured was participating in 
aviation and wired general agents to re- 
turn the policy. Request was likewise 
made to secure insured’s waiver of any 
claim under policy if killed in aviation. 
General agents wrote insured, as also 
did the insurer, asking for attention to 
the waiver, but no response was made 
by insured. 

The company’ s rule provided that per- 
sons engaged in aviation, especially those 
flying in airplanes, could not be insured, 
but such rule was not stated in either 
the application or policy. The policy was 
not delivered to insured and was marked 
cancelled in September by insurer. On 
October 8, 1926, insured was killed in a 
falling plane. 

The application for the policy provid- 
ed that “If this application as accom- 
panied by the first premium in cash and 
shall be approved by the home office of 
the company—and a policy—be issued 
while applicant is alive and in good 
health, the insurance should be effective 
from date of approval by medical exam- 
iner. ‘If this application is not accom- 
panied by the first premium in cash— 
the company assumes no liability what- 
ever until a policy of insurance is actu- 
ally delivered to me during my lifetime— 
and any money—note—given to company 
or its agent on account of the first pre- 
mium—shall be held by company merely 


,” 


as a deposit—’. 


What Court Held 

The Supreme Court held (1) The pay- 
ment is in cash, where the local agent 
accept note as his personal property for 
first payment and agrees to advance cash 
for premium. (2) Where the agent ac- 
cept note and pays account to charged 
with it by company, such payment inures 
io benefit of insured and vanidates con- 
tract; that the fact note is not paid 
when due does not invalidate. 

(3) It is sufficient delivery when the 
application is approved and the policy 
issued in accordance with the plan for 
the amount of the application and mailed 
by the company to its agent for delivery 
to insured. 

(4) “Delivery” of an insurance policy 
is not necessarily manual delivery. 

(5) The fact that insured paid no at- 


tention to the request of insurer to modi- 
fy the policy, after it was issued, by a 
stipulation to waive its liability in event 
death occurred while engaged in avia- 
tion, cannot affect the validity of the 
policy, if it was valid without such clause 
at the time of its issuance and delivery. 

(6) Insured may stand upon the con- 
tract of insurance as it was written, and 
was within his rights in refusing to per- 
mit the alteration or change, limiting lia- 
bility. 

Judgment, fer beneficiary affirmed. 





ORDINARY CAMPAIGN 


The industrial men in the Lexington 
district of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville recently wrote more than 
one million of Ordinary business in ten 
days. The amount produced was $1,010,- 
325, an average of approximately $26,000 
to a man. This was accomplished by 
thirty-nine “Shield Men” who dedicated 
their effort to their original Old Guard 
Manager, A, C. Thomas, as a tribute to 
him. There were no group or term poli- 
cies included in the amount of insurance 
written, nor industrial, but strictly ordi- 
nary applications for policies in various 
forms, principally monthly income. The 
majority of applications written were for 
$5,000 and over. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE BUILDING 





Plans for Twenty-Story Home Office 
Prepared by Architect Who Is a 
Director of Company 
Preliminary plans for a new home of- 
fice building of the Continental Life of 
St. Louis have been prepared, president 
Edward Mays has announced. William 
B. Ittner, St. Louis architect, who is a 
director of the Continental, designed the 

building. 

Construction on the new building will 
get under way as soon as working plans 
are completed. The site is located away 
from the center of the city. The build- 
ing will be twenty stories high and dom- 
inate that section of St. Louis. It will 
be of the modern set-back type of con- 
struction with the principal recession of 
line above the fifteenth floor and_ sur- 
rounded by a tower effect. It will cost 
upwards of $1,500,000. 

The Grand National Bank of which 
Mays is also president will occupy the 
first two floors and basement of the new 
building, while the Continental Life will 
have several upper floors. 


BULLOCK MONTH 


May is President Bullock Month with 
State Mutual agents. 




















BEVERLEY DUER 


JOINS A. L. C. 


Interstate Life & Accident of Chaita- 
nooga Has More Than $36,000 In- 
surance in Force 
The Interstate Life & Accident In- 
surance Company of Chattanooga, Tenn, 
has joined the American Life Conven- 
tion. At the close of December 31, 1927, 
the company had $36,486,625 of insurance 
in force and admitted assets of $1,847,013, 
It writes both ordinary and industrial 

insurance. 

The Interstate Life & Accident Com- 
pany was formed in 1909 and started «p- 
erations in 1910. It is licensed in Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. Joseph W. Johnson, president and 
medical director of the Interstate Life 
& Accident, was formerly director of the 
Volunteer State Life and was active in 
the organization of the medical section 
of the American Life Convention in 
1910. 








WILLIAMS LEADS BANKERS 

W. J. Williams led the sales force of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa in April, hav- 
ing written $158,000. Williams is from 
the Mount Pleasant (Iowa) agency of 
the company. 























INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The Insurance Trust is neither black magic nor a 
“trick” arrangement for tax evasion. It 
program of estate administration which, when prop- 
erly understood and intelligently used, means in- 
creased production to the underwriter. 


Our officers will be glad to discuss the suitability 
of the Insurance Trust in any given case. The experi- 
ence and knowledge of this Bank are available to un- 
derwriters, without expense or obligation to them. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


C. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-President 


Trust Officers 


MELVILLE W. TERRY 


is a sound 
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“Field As Seen By Home Office 





Too Much Cheap Insurance; Put the Rebater 
Out of Business; Raps Speculative Cases; 
Make Hard Fight to Conserve Policies 


By SAMUEL MILLIGAN, Third Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


{/-ditor’s Note: This extended review 
of »roduction conditions, opportunities 
and responsibilities, together with com- 
men! relative to practices which need cor- 
rection, ts an address which was delivered 
before the Maryland and District of 
Columbia Congress of Life. Underwriters 
in Baltimore last week.) 


There were approximately 204 compa- 
nies operating in the United States at 
the end of 1927. At the end of 1927 
there were 62,000,000 people insured in 
the United States. There was in force 
$87,000,000,000 worth of insurance—an al- 
most inconceivable amount. The insur- 
ance written throughout the country 
amounted in 1927 to very close to seven- 
teen billions—-$16,900,000,000; and the as- 
sets and control of your companies were 
$14,500,000,000. Another interesting fig- 
ure is that in 1927 $1,500,000,000 were paid 
to policyholders in the United States. 

We ought to take a few minutes to 
just understand the growth in these fig- 
ures, going back to 1917. We find that 
the number of policyholders has doubled, 
the amount of insurance in force in that 
decade has trebled, the insurance written 
is trebled, the assets are two and a half 
times as much today as they were ten 
years ago and the payments to policy- 
holders were three times as much in 
1927 as in 1917. With the exception of 
the assets, which are slow to rise, the 
business has trebled in the last decade. 


Four Billion Dollar Companies 


There are four companies today in the 
United States whose assets amount to 
over a billion dollars. Three of them had 
that amount at the end of last year and 
one has passed that amount this year. 
Our business isn’t strictly a commercial 
enterprise. There is something back of 
our business that is not back of any 
other business of which I have knowl- 
edge. You buy a suit of clothes and it 
is a transaction that is closed right 
there—it is business of a day. What is 
life insurance? It is business of a gen- 
eration. Every day you put policies on 
your books that do not run out with the 
length of one life or the length of two 
lives, sometimes they involve the length 
of four or five lives. So it behooves us 
to look a little more into this record be- 
fore we congratulate ourselves as to its 
tremendous success. 

Our business is nothing more or less 
than the medium through which provi- 
sion can be made by self-sacrificing peo- 
ple for their dependents. 

Every contract you write is not only 
a financial contract or transaction but 
every contract you write is a solemn 
promise, a covenant entered into by your 
company to carry out certain ideas that 
your prospect has in mind. What are 
those ideas? Taken from the standpoint 
of family insurance, it is the carrying 
out in his place of his hopes for the edu- 
cation of his children, the taking care of 
his wife and the continuation of his 
home. You see it is more than just writ- 
ing a policy for just so many thousands 
of dollars of insurance. It will carry 
into your inner conscience the thought 
that you must do the very best possible. 
You must furnish the best advice. If 
you don’t you haven’t given the service 
to which the applicant is entitled; and, 
Primarily our business is a business of 
service. The services you have rendered 
in this last decade are responsible for the 
trebling of our business in those ten 
years. Just so long as you give this 
Service so long will our business grow. 

What do these figures show otherwise ? 
We find here 62,000,000 people insured— 
$87,000,000,000 of insurance. What does 
that amount to? Fourteen hundred dol- 








SAMUEL MILLIGAN 


lars of insurance per person. Is there 
raom for growth in our business? Will 
we listen to the pessimists who say we 
have grown to the point where we can- 
not go further? Only an average of 
$1,400 per person. Gentlemen, there is 
a tremendous room for growth, 


Adequate Insurance Protection and 
Responsibilities 


You know that a man is not adequate- 
ly insured who isn’t insured for four or 
five times his income. The figures also 
show that within a very short space of 
time, within the life span of almost ev- 
eryone in this room you will see life 
insurance the greatest business in the 
United States. More people will be in- 
terested in its success. We are going to 
gradually become the greatest business 
in the world. 

And, gentlemen, when we do we as- 
sume tremendous responsibilities. 

Look at those figures—$87,000,000,000 
of insurance—and just ask yourself this 
question: How was that business writ- 
ten? Is every dollar of that business 
written on the plan best adopted to the 
insured? Did you take advantage of his 
ignorance when you wrote him? Have 
you made arrangements so that the pro- 
ceeds of those policies will be taken care 
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of and carried out as was the intention 
of the insured when the policies were 
written? Did you write all that business 
clean or did you swing it from some 
other brother agent and write it for your 
own benefit? Or did you write it so that 
you are welcomed by the insured as his 
insurance adviser, in whom he has con- 
fidence and through whom he intends to 
purchase his future insurance? 

The responsibilities are not all yours, 
of course. They are divided between the 
field man and the man in the home of- 
fice. We have our separate parts but 
we will never get together properly until 
we have entire co-operation between the 
field force and the home office. To have 
such co-operation requires that the prin- 





ciples governing your companies are 
known and subscribed to by you. 
Two Probl in C 


There are just two problems that we 
have in common and they are production 
and conservation. Of course, I am not 
forgetful of that real body of experts 
that do the investing of the funds of the 
life insurance companies but their line 
is not closely allied to that of the sales- 
man. He must, of course, understand 
that the assets are invested in industry, 
in schools, in railroads, etc., but further 
than that the duties of the two fields are 
not closely allied. However, it should 
be remembered that the investing of the 
funds of life insurance companies Is con- 
ducted on such a high plane and with 
such marked success as to have won the 
admiration of the great financiers of the 
United States. 

On the question of production; you 
know that despite the fact that we have 
sixty-two million policyholders, never- 
theless the information that the average 
prospect has of insurance is very limited. 
It is perfectly easy to hoodwink a pros- 
pect if you desire to do so. It is your 
duty, therefore, so to conduct your busi- 
ness that you will be a real guide and 
help to your prospect. The days have 
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Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership. 
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passed when the business was confined 
practically to the question of writing 
family protection. Lump sum payments 
are out of date. The day is passing 
when a man can grab up a rate book, 
write up his friends and then get out of 
the business. 

What are present day conditions? If 
you leave this convention hall now and 
go out on canvass, what knowledge 
should you possess? Your first prospect 
may be interested in the question of pro- 
tection for his family and you must be 
expert in figuring out from the condi- 
tions of his family what insurance and 
what plan he should have in order to 
provide the necessary income. You must 
discuss intelligently with him how the in- 
surance ought to be paid, the pros and 
cons for and against leaving the pro- 
ceeds wtih your company or as a life in- 
surance trust. 

How many of you gentlemen can state 
definitely and be sure of your points the 
different arguments for and against 
those two practices? Of course, you 
know that under the life insurance policy 
proceeds left with the company all the 
assets of the company are bulked to- 
gether and the funds of one particular 
policy are not segregated, so that if the 
company suffers any loss that loss is dis- 
tributed throughout and has little effect 
on any particular policy proceeds. The 
reverse is true with life insurance trusts. 
You must know also that the insurance 
company cannot accept any power of 
discretion. 

If a life insurance trust seems advis- 
able you must have a general knowledge 
of such trusts, the investments that can 
be made, etc. Again, your prospect is 
thinking of corporation insurance. He 
does not know much about it but the 
general idea appeals to him. Your opin- 
ion may be required on who should be 
insured and for how much. He may say, 
“Well, if I buy this insurance how is 
the income tax of my corporation af- 
fected by the premiums ?” 

You may get a co-partnership canvass 
and then you should be familiar with the 
laws governing co-partnership insurance. 
You must see that back of your co-part- 
nership insurance is an agreement for 
the distribution and the valuation of the 
concern in the event that one of the 
insured dies. 

Your prospect may be interested in his 
employes more than himself and there 
you run up against one of the modern 
day problems. How many men here can 
talk intelligently on the three insurance 
problems connected with employes? The 
first is the sick and accident, the second 
is life insurance and the other, and more 
recent and the one I think will grow, 
is old age pension. There are a great 


many representatives in this room that 
know their companies write all these. 
How many know enough to discuss the 
question intelligently with an employer? 


First Hand Knowledge 


On the other hand, your prospect may 
be interested not in himself or his em- 
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ployes but in his church, his college, his 
lodge, ete., and he may want to create 
an endowment. You must have accurate 
knowledge and experience if you are to 
give the service that you should. 

Then comes the question of competi- 
tion. No longer is it sufficient just to 
quote the premiums. The experienced 
underwriter gets up a set of figures with 
a skill that no actuary can match. 

Why do I repeat all these things that 
are self-apparent to you? Only for one 
purpose; to show how impossible it is 
for our business to progress unless it is 
conducted by highly trained, honest, ex- 
pert underwriters, men who are making 
this business a profession. 

Part-Time Men 

Gentlemen, I do not believe that part- 
time men are a good proposition in our 
business. Life insurance is so compli- 
cated, is so important, involves the wel- 
fare of so many people, that the men 
who are writing such business ought to 
be expert underwriters. Do you go to 
a part-time lawyer if you want your will 
drawn or if you want some advice in 
reference to a legal question? Do you 
go to a part-time doctor? You do not. 
Then on the subject of life insurance, 
which is on a par as to importance, why 
deal with a part-time man? It behooves 
us all to see that in our particular line 
we become experts and reap the benefit 
thereof. 

Such a program requires that the gen- 
eral agents of the companies pick the 
proper kind of men to represent the busi- 
ness. It means months and months of 
training. I question very much, gentle- 
men, whether a life insurance sales ex- 
pert can be trained in less than five 
years. 

Have you ever stopped to think why 
the business of life insurance has grown 
so tremendous in the United States as 
compared with England? Did you ever 
study the English system of ordinary 
business where it is written by every 
lawyer, solicitor, barrister, banker? The 
Canadian companies who are making a 
real good record in the writing of new 
business have introduced American 
methods. 

Rebating and Twisting 

Of course, we will have certain abuses 
in our business until all the business is 
produced by full-time men and it be- 
hooves us to take cognizance of these 
abuses and to use every effort to have 
them eliminated. I am afraid that there 
is considerable more rebating than we 
have any idea of. I can’t imagine any- 
thing worse in this business. You know 
how difficult it is for a home office to 
prove a charge of rebating without your 
assistance. You have an association, and 
underwriters association, and it is the 
duty of such associations to investigate 
all cases of rebating and see that the 
rebater’s license is cancelled and remains 
cancelled. 

Then there is another evil: that of re- 
writing of business. This practice has 
been on the increase these last few years. 
We were swamped with it in New York 
last year and it is very prevalent in Chi- 
cago this year. The companies, of 
course, have taken a definite stand and 
are making change adjustments in a dif- 
ferent way so that the amount of allow- 
ance is cut down but there is still an 
allowance and it is your duty to see that 
that practice is discontinued. The busi- 
ness is not benefited when you disturb 
an existing policy. You are doing the 
insured an injustice. You are asking 
him to pay two initial expenses which 
is certainly not fair to him. 

I think the writing of the cheapest in- 
surance has gone too far. I believe to- 
day that there is a definite place for 
endowments and limited payment life 
policies. I think with the discussion of 
pension plans in the press and among 
employers that you will find a readier 
field in the future for long term endow- 
ments. 

Scrutinizing Applications 

Zack in 1911 the Metropolitan was 
about the first to put in the application 
a question asking what business was go- 


ing to be cancelled if the policy applied 
for was issued. When we suspect an ap- 
plication we immediately communicate 
with the company whose business is be- 
ing disturbed and we absolutely refuse 
to write the policy if the other company 
thinks there is a chance of saving its 
business. We even go further and re- 
fuse to write the policy if we think the 
application was gotten by unethical 
methods. 

You kriow that the idea of the home 
office is to write everybody that is in- 
surable, on a proper plan for an ade- 
quate amount of insurance and if we 
follow this rule there is not going to be 
any criticism of the life insurance busi- 
ness. When we write speculative risks 
we are treading on dangerous ground. 

There are two kinds of speculative 
cases; the man who is speculating on his 
own life and the man who is speculating 
on the life of another. The first involves 
the writing of very large amounts; the 
size of the application so dazzles you 
that every effort is exerted to have the 
policy issued. I am convinced that these 
large policies are poor business. I am 
convinced that when over 25% of a man’s 
inccme is invested in life insurance pre- 
miums you are treading on dangerous 
ground. On those large cases, remember 
for the good of your company that you 
have two duties: the duty of producing 
the business and the duty of helping 
weed out the good from the bad. Don’t 
because the case is big give a prospect 
all the benefit of the doubt. Give the 
company the facts and let it decide. Cer- 
tain claims have occurred recently that 
are a disgrace and I think that you will 
find it is going to be increasingly more 
difficult to get large speculative appli- 
cations passed. 

When a notice appears in the news- 
papers that a certain man who had a 
large amount of insurance has died peo- 
ple say, “Well, he beat the insurance 
company,” but in the other case where 
there is someone speculating on someone 
else’s life and the insured happens to 
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drop out of sight mysteriously, adverse 
comment is sure to arise. That is the 
kind of a case that gets you into disre- 
pute. Be careful, therefore, to tell your 
company all the facts, including who’ is 
going to pay the premiums. 


Lapsation 


The lapse rate of our business is too 
high; not only is the lapse rate too high 
but the lapse of our agents is too high. 
The average duration of the service of 
the life underwriter is altogether too 
short. I candidly believe that one prob- 
lem is tied up with the other and just 
as soon as you prolong the business life 
of your agents then the persistency rec- 
ord will improve. If you have permanent 
men writing the proper business and not 
afraid to spend a little time in conser- 
vation, then the lapse rate will be low. 
It is generally the incorrectly written 
business that lapses. I am convinced 
that the service given by the agent 1s 
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An Extract From 
Best’s 1928 Reports--- 


“This Company [Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis] is jointly controlled by its policyhold- 
ers and shareholders. The directorate is composed 
of prominent business men of the Northwest, lead- 
commercial, 
world, who actively direct the affairs of the Com- 
pany through an executive committee composed of 
six of its members. . . . It has had a very rapid, 
yet conservative growth. Its surplus is ample. The 
expense of management and the cost of new busi- 
ness is low. The mortality rate is very favorable. 
Its investments are diversified and yield a very good 
Death claims are promptly paid. Net 
cost under its participating policies is very low. 


* Our general rating of this company is ‘excellent.’ 


“Dividends on the stock are limited to the interest 
on the capital and the profits derived from non- 
No surplus derived from 
participating business paid to shareholders. . . . 
These provisions are all praiseworthy and very fair.” 

—Best’s Life Insurance Reports, New York, 1928. 
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of as much importance as the net cos 
of the insurance. o 

Have you ever considered where your 
organization ranks in this great busi- 
ness? Many associations are working 
for good in our business. First there is 
the Life Presidents’ Association. You 
know the purposes, object and aims of 
that association; its high ethical stand- 
ards. Next the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel. “That deals with the 
various rules and regulations governing 
the legal end. Then the men who make 
your figures. Every company here rep- 
resented has actuaries who are members 
of the actuaries associations which also 
have a code of ethics of the very highest, 
Then the Medical Directors’ Association 
dealing with life insurance medical ques- 
tions. 

Then there are the life underwriters’ 
associations and all your association has 
got to do is whatever is left after these 
others get through and as there are pos- 
sibly five or six times as many people 
in the field-as are connected with all 
those other associations, you have quite 
some job. Your association must take 
its part in all matters that refer to the 
proper conduct of the business in the 
field. It is your duty to stamp out all 
field abuses that you find occurring in 
the business. 

Consider life underwriting in the high- 
est sense of the word a profession; as- 
sume your part of the responsibilities; 
clean out the evils; and co-operate with 
your companies who are only too willing 
to co-operate with you. 





Bragg On Autos 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tual. He took as his subject, “Everyday 
Underwriting.” Mr. Anderson _ talked 
about the various types of insurance 
which are absolutely necessary: the 
clean-up policy, monthly income, preserv- 
ing the home, educating the children and 
furnishing old-age protection. He dis- 
cussed the disability features, inheritance 
and income tax. 

Getting down to the topic of new op- 
portunities, he had something to say of 
the $200,000 insurance recently written 
on the life of a boy by Elmer G. Leter- 
man of New York, commenting on the 
statement made that if the selling of life 
insurance to boys and girls in very carly 
youth should become widespread the next 
generation would have their life insur- 
ance at one-half the cost that the pres- 
ent generation is paying. 





BIG FIRST THREE MONTHS 


Joseph B. Kirschner of the Karsch 
New York City agency of the Equitable 
Society has paid for thirty-eight cases 
totaling $100,000 in the past three 
months, which were the first of his as 
sociation with the company. 





Herbert J. Rigden, general agent of 
the Capitol Life in Denver, died recently. 
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Montgomery As Seen 
By Washington “Post” 


PEN SKETCH OF ACACIA’S HEAD 





Landed in This Country With $17 in His 
Pocket; First Job Was in a Dry 
Goods Store 





in ils special supplement devoted to the 
wleacta’ Mutual Life the Washington 
“Post” printed a long sketch of President 
Villiam Montgomery, the first instalment 
of which follows: 


In the year 1869 a boy, one of a 
large family of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock, was born on a farm near Bel- 
fast, in County Tyrone, North Ireland. 
The boy grew up on the farm, from his 
earliest years doing the chores which 
successively came to him. This boy, 
who then little dreamt that he was to 
become an outstanding figure in the busi- 
ness life of another country, was Wil- 
liam Montgomery, president of the Aca- 
cia Mutual Life Association. This boy, 
to whom a quarter of a dollar seemed a 
fortune, by his vision, industry and aspi- 
rations, built a life insurance company 
with a quarter of a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. Truly an accomplish- 
ment! 

Chartered by Congress in that same 
year of 1869 in Washington was a small 
organization known as the Masonic Mu- 
tual Relief Association, which was in- 
tended by its founders to be of help 
to the Free Masons of the National 
Capital in their hours of great need. The 
association was planned as a purely lo- 
cal charitable institution. None of the 
founders of the relief association then 
visualized that this was the beginning 
of one of the large life insurance com- 
panies of the country. 


Early Years a Struggle 


For many years the association strug- 
gled on. Often, the directors were ready 
to give up, but always there was some 
one who had energy enough to carry on 
alittle while longer, even though the re- 
sults were small. 

At this same time, William Montgom- 
ery was laboring in his own country, 
early learning the value of hard work, 
the necessity of thrift, and how to get 
along with little. He attended the pub- 
lic schools then available, but his am- 
bition was above the opportunities of- 
fered. Leaving his parents and seven 
brothers and sisters in Ireland, William 
Mortgomery landed on the shores of 
America at the age of 17, and with that 
same number of dollars in his pocket. 
Leaving his home at that age showed 
the confidence he already had. One other 
thing he had, and that was a fearless 
heart which gave him courage to go on 
and on. The courage which has char- 
acterized this man throughout his life 
surely was revealed when, alone and 
lriendless, he arrived in America to start 
the long pull to recognition. For him, 
as for the association he was to build, 
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it was a struggle, but always he had the 
energy and the tenacity to carry on. 
$4 a Week Wages 

Mr. Montgomery obtained his first em- 
ployment in New York, in a dry goods 
store. His wages were $4 a week. 

With a vague idea in his mind that 
Washington was to become his perma- 
nent home, William Montgomery jour- 
neyed to the National Capital after a 
few months in New York. The story 
has been told of how Benjamin Franklin 
came to Philadelphia, but unlike him, 
this young man did not have a loaf of 
bread under his arm. However, he did 
have a light trunk on his shoulder, which 
he had to carry to the most inexpensive 
rooming house he could find, 

Again William Montgomery found em- 
ployment, and again he went to work; 
hard work, physical work. But all the 
time he was thinking about himself and 
his future and looking forward to some- 
thing better and more suited to his tal- 
ents. Working in a grocery store from 
6 a. m. to 10 p. m. and half a day Sun- 
days, for $70 a month and his board, he 
learned the lesson of hard and cease- 
less work as the means to progress. 

Mr. Montgomery early had become in- 
terested in Masonry. The association 
had again come to the point where no- 
body was much interested in it. It was 
working on the $1.10 plan, each member 
paying that amount when one of them 
died, the 10 cents being for expenses 
and the dollar going to the widow. It 
always was difficult to get every one to 
pay the assessment, and the member- 
ship, which at one time had reached 
2,000—then considered a large number— 
had dropped off to 600. The association 
had no assets whatsoever and the direc- 
tors were disheartened. The organiz?- 
tion had to live from hand to mouth, 
and naturally the members did not feel 
very sure that they would get anything 
out of what thev paid in. 

Found Association Poor 
Mr. Montgomery’s affiliation with the 





setae tiie 


association dates from 1893, when he 
came to it from the American Ice Co., 
in whose office he was working at the 
time. For about a year he was employed 
as clerk to the secretary of the associa- 
tion, and when the secretary resigned 
Mr. Montgomery was elected to the of- 
fice. As stated, the association had no 
reserves; its membership had dwindled 
to a few hundred; its directors were 
ready to wind up its affairs. 

But the youthful secretary—whose title 
was more than his salary, and who was 
the only employe of the association— 
was not content to let things drift. Here, 
William Montgomery felt, might be his 
opportunity, one which would take end- 
less work to realize but which might 
become something great. 

He soon saw the association’s weak- 
ness. He saw that a small organization 
would die like so many others of its 
kind; that the young men would not 
come in and it would end up so that the 
old men would be left without help— 
the men who have paid for many years 
when their fellow members died. His 
one thought was to build an organiza- 
tion which would be large enough and 
strong enovngh to make certain that ev- 
erybody who had contributed would be 
benefited. 

Even then he began to think of ex- 
tending the organizaticn beyond the nar- 
row limits of the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Perhaps he already 
saw the great national institution which 
he one day was to build. 

How successful he was in carrying out 
this idea now is a matter of history, brit 
it is the kind of history which records 
and files and statistics alone can not 
tell. Tt is not onlv to build from 600 
members to more than 100,000 members; 
from $300000 of insurance protection to 
about $300,000,000; from one employe— 
himself—to more than 1.000. It is not 
this alone—there is a human _ element 
which must be taken into consideration 
and understood. 





increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


More Than a Billion and 








RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 
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British Companies 
To Broaden Benefits 


RESULT OF “MET.” COMPETITION 





Denied That System of Free Nursing 
May Be Adopted to Counteract Ac- 
tivities of American Company 





The competition of the Metropolitan 
Life for group insurance in Great Brit- 
ain has made such a progress that Brit- 
ish companies are seeking means to coun- 
teract the influence of the Metropolitan. 
All of the daily papers of London are 
running interviews with British insurance 
men about it. An article from the “city 
correspondent”—correspondent in the fi- 
nancial center—of one of the London pa- 
pers follows: 





British insurance companies are con- 
sidering the position which has arisen 
from the invasion of their territory by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York It is probable that a num- 
ber of new benefits will be offered by 
them shortly. 
Nursing 

It is unlikely, I am informed, that the 
system of providing free nursing for in- 
sured persons, which is one of the fea- 
tures of the American companies’ insur- 
ance, will be adopted by 
panies. 

“We do not think there is much de- 
mand for such a service here,” I was in- 
formed by the Prudential Assurance Co. 
today. 


3ritish com- 


“We, along with other insurance com- 
panies, make many grants to hospitals 
for the upkeep of beds, while the ap- 
proved societies give all the additional 
service required. We do not, therefore. 
contemplate making any change.” 

Other leading insurance companies ex- 
pressed the same view and pointed out 
that the hospitals and approved socie- 
ties here form an organization which 
does not exist in America, where the 
provision of free nursing by insurance 
companies has proved popular. 

In other developments British compa- 
nies are prepared to offer everything 
that the American companies can give, 
and are instituting a number of new 
schemes. 

“We have done a great deal of group 
insurance for years and this business is 
steadily increasing,” the actuary of one 
large company stated today. 

“Many of the largest industrial under- 
takings in the country are now taking 
up group insurance policies. Many 
wholesale grocery and similar firms are 
taking up insurance schemes for the 
benefit of their customers as an offset 
against the various benefits given by the 
co-operative societies.” 











Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual | 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy. 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 
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Coolidge Greets Acacia 


(Continued from Page 1) 


$1,500,000 structure. The architecture is 
in keeping with the National capitol as 
well as with the fine Union Station. The 
interior is also artistic, the walls of the 
lobby being of Italian marble. Marble 
counters mark the cashier’s office. There 
are handsome bronze doors. The light- 
ing fixtures are of the modern type. 
There is a wide decorative stairway lead- 
ing to the second floor. For Acacia 
policyholders there are club rooms on 
the first floor, including lounge, reading 
rooms, writing rooms and information 
service. The business offices of the com- 
pany are also commodious and_ well 
lighted. On the tenth floor are a cafe- 
teria, recreation rooms and assembly 
hall. The building, of course, is fire 
proof. 

The location could not be better, as it 
is situated midway between the Union 
Station and the United States capitol. 
It is in the midst of a great park area. 

5,500 Witness Ceremonies 

There were unusually impressive out- 
door ceremonies at the dedication when 
the Acacia Mutual’s “Temple of Service” 
was consecrated to the protection of the 
Masonic widows and orphans and to the 
uplift and benefit of mankind every- 
where. 

James T. Gibbs, grand master of Ma- 
sonry in the District of Columbia, pressed 
a button which turned on more than a 
score of giant floodlights whose rays 
transformed the “Temple of Service” into 
a temple of light, made more brilliant by 
contrast with a starless sky. 

The lighting of the building was the 
signal for prolonged applause by the 
more than 3,500 persons seated in the 
auditorium and the more than 2,000 per- 
sons who viewed the impressive cere- 
monies from without. 


Following the dedication ceremonies, 








ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
Nearly Every Day Phoenix Mutual Has 
a Request for One; 

Reason Why 
Nearly every day come requests for 
copies of our annual statement. There 
must be a reason, and the reason must 
be interest in the company, in its finan- 
cial standing, its progress, or its invest- 
ments. Whatever the cause, it shows 

interest, 

The request may come from a policy- 
holder, or from one who is contemplat- 
ing insurance. In every case the annual 
statement is mailed immediately and the 
manager in that territory notified so that 
he may renew his acquaintance, if it be 
a policyholder, or make a new acquaint- 
ance if it be a prospective policyholder. 
Certainly a man who requests an annual 
statemen{ is a good one to keep in touch 
with. 

Not very long ago such a request came 
to us from Chicago and after complying 
with it Manager Judd was notified. It 
proved to be one of Mr. Oliver’s policy- 
holders and he received an invitation 
from Mr. Oliver to attend a policyhold- 
ers’ dinner. The next day he voluntar- 
ily telephoned saying he wanted his term 
policy changed to an Ordinary Life and 
took occasion to say some very pleasant 
things about the company. 





F. J. PRICE’S SIXTH CHILD 

An eight pound baby has arrived at 
the home of Frank J. Price, publicity 
director of The Prudential. It is Child 
No. 6, the score being three boys and 
three girls. The latest addition is a girl. 
There has been an interval of exactly 
eighteen months in the birthdays of the 
young Prices, Mr. Price, by the way, in 
addition to the excellent work he is 
doing with The Prudential, has written 
a large number of magazine stories, with 
orders for numerous others. His sto- 
ries about the roving orphans of Rus- 
sia have attracted wide attention. 


the participants, led by the Almas Tem- 
ple Shrine Band, the Almas Temple 
Drum Cerps and an escort furnished by 
the Almas Temple Patrol, formed in pa- 
rade and marched to the new building 
which was opened for public inspection. 

The line of march followed east on 
D street, south on New Jersey avenue, 
west on Indiana avenue to First street, 
where the participants disbanded. The 
Right Rev. James E. Freeman, Episcopal 
Bishop of the Diocese of Washingtcn, 
spoke. Bishop Freeman described the 
growth of the association as ‘one of the 
“outstanding romances of business.” In 
heaping praise upon William Montgom- 
ery, who for thirty-four years has been 
president of the association, Bishop 
Freeman declared “the association has 
been built around the great personality, 
courage and business acumen of its presi- 
dent who has been the greatest asset in 
the development of the association.” 

A feature cf the new building, Presi- 
dent Montgomery said, is the Acacia 
Club, open to members of the associa- 
tion. The club is housed in beautiful 
rooms on the first floor of the new build- 
ing, declared to be a model for archi- 
tecture. 

Among the Guests 

Among the guests on the speakers’ 
platform were District Commissioners 
Sidney F. Taliaferro and Proctor L. 
Dougherty, George B. McGinty, poten- 
tate of Almas Temple; Thomas E. Bald- 
win, superintendent of insurance in the 
District of Columbia, and FE, C. Graham, 
former president of the Board of Trade. 

Among the officers of the association 
present were Mr. Montgomery, J. Harry 
Cunningham, vice-president: J. P. Yort, 
secretary and actuary; J. Clyde Keiper, 
treasurer; Charles E. Baldwin, assistant 
treasurer, and Dr. John B. Nichols, med- 
ical director. 


I 





New Building of Acacia Mutual 


MRS. A. J. FRITH DIES 
Mrs. A. J. Frith, wife of the former 
New York representative of the home 
office of the Travelers, died on the Coast 
a few days ago and was buried in Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Frith had been in ill health 
for some time. 








50 UNION SQUARE 





Business Is Good 
With Guardian Agents 


HE past three months have resulted in an unbroken string 
of record months for The Guardian in paid-for business. 


FEBRUARY 1928 
Biggest February in our history 


MARCH 1928 
Biggest March in our history 


APRIL 1928 
Biggest April in our history 


PRIL set a triple mark—the production of written, issued and 
AN paid-foe business being unequalled for that month in any pre 
vious year in our sixty-eight. The gain in paid-for business over the 

same three months in 1927 totals 13%. 


Tue Guarpian Lige INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


New York City 




















Tenschert & Flack 


P. B. Armstrong Dies 
In New Jersey, Aged 81 


LONG CAREER IN INSURANCE 





Organized American Union Life and Sev- 
eral Fire Companies; Had Big 
California Orchard 





Philander B. Armstrong, at one time a 
life insurance president, died in Mont- 
clair, N. J., at the age of 81, a few days 
ago. 

Born on a Franklin County, Ind., farm, 
Mr. Armstrong went to Cincinnati as a 
young man and began his long career in 
insurance. While serving as_ gencral 
agent there for the Guardian Mutual 
Life, Mr. Armstrong conceived the idea 
of mutual insurance applied to merchants 
and manufacturers. 

With $50,000 capital, the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. was founded in 
1875. But the Armstrong policies found 
internal opposition, and Mr. Armstrong 
came to New York in 1880 to organize 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Co. He or- 
ganized the Armstrong Fire Insurance 
Co. and the American Union Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Mr. Armstrong had the distinction of 
owning what he said was the largest al- 
mond orchard in the world. On a Cali- 
fornia farm of 1,015 acres he had 34,000 
almond trees, besides figs, olives, peaches, 
apricots, cherries, pears, prunes and nec- 
tarines. 

Mr. Armstrong married Miss Josic E. 
Nietert, of Cincinnati, in 1872. He was 
life member No. 1 of the Union League 
Club of Brooklyn, and belonged to the 
Lawyers Club, Ohio Society, and Sons of 
the Revolution. Funeral services wil! be 
private. 





FEATURES N. W. NAT’L BUILDING 

“Architecture,” a magazine of high 
standing in its field, carries in its May 
issue four pages devoted to pictures of 
the Northwestern National Life home otl- 
fice building. One page showed the ci- 
tire building from the front elevation, 4 
second was taken from the steps in the 
doorway looking across towards 5t- 


Mark’s Church, and a third showed in- 
terior views. 
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Practical Sug gestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





The Equitable Trust 

New York an- 
swers some  ques- 
tions, asked of its 
trust company insur- 
ance service division, as follows: 

Q. What are your charges for helping 
me fix my wll? 

A. In New York State trust compa- 
nies do not prepare wills, but their offi- 
cers are always glad to consult with law- 
yers and their clients as to the adminis- 
trative phase of the will and the advisa- 
bility of provisions. This trust company 
makes no charge whatever for any serv ice 
it renders in connection with such pre- 
paratory consultations. 

QO. What will the attorney charge me 
for drawing a will? 

That is a matter of agreement be- 
tween you and him. There is no fixed or 
even customary fee for drawing a will. 
Your attorney cannot tell you what his 
fee will be until you tell him what kind 
of will you want drawn—that is, whether 
it is to be a short and simple will with 
outright gifts or a long and involved will 
with complex trusts. But, whatever you 
do, do not look for a “cheap” lawyer to 
draw your will. Every dollar you save in 
lawyer’s fee for drawing your will may 
cost your heirs a hundred dollars in law- 
suits contesting or defending your will. 
There is no reason why you should not 
have a clear understanding with your law- 
yer about ‘his fee before you go too far 
with your will. 

O. What will the trust company charge 
for its services as executor and trustee 
under my will? 

Executor Under Wills 

The laws of New York State provide 
that for services in the official capacity 
of “Executor Under A Will,” the Surro- 
gate must allow the following commis- 
sions for receiving and paying out all 
sums of money :—not exceeding $2,000 at 


Some Facts of 
About Wills 
in New York 


the rate of 5%. Additional sums not 
amounting to more than $20,000 at the 
rate of 214%. Additional sums _ not 


amounting to more than $28,000 at the 
rate of 14%. Sums above $50,000 at the 
rate of 2%. 

These are termed “legal commissions.” 
In the management and settlement of an 
estate of es 000 they would amount to: 


5 eb $ 2,000 $ 100.00 
2% 7 Rate 20,000 500.00 
LY, Ofna en 28,000 420.00 
a %G Gieeene. 50,000 1,000.00 
Total Estate. . .$100, 000 Com. $2,020.00 
_ Notes: 1—An executor’s commission 


is based upon the total value of the es- 
tate (including income), which passes 
through his hands. The commission is 
usually payable at the time of the final 
ace nies. to the Court. 2—When one 
or more co-executors are named, commis- 
Sions to each are determined by the total 
value of the estate, and upon the follow- 
ing basis: 
a~-When an estate is valued at $100,000 
or more, one full commission is al- 
lowed to each co-executor up to 
three in number. When four or 
more co-executors serve, three com- 
missions are divided among those 
serving, according to agreement. 
b—When an estate is valued at less 


than $100,000 one full commission is 
allowed by the Court. Apportion- 
ment of this commission between 
this company and the co-executors 
named is subject to agreement. 
These commissions must be allowed to 
the executor, whether an individual or 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 


York. 
Trustee Under Wills 

The same rates of commission are al- 
lowed by the New York State laws to 
trustees under wills as to executors, The 
rates on principal and income are the 
same. Commission on principal is pay- 
able—one-half at the time of the first 
accounting of the trustee and the bal- 
ance at the complete termination of the 
trust. Commissions on income are pay- 
able—at stated periods on the basis of 
collections and disbursements in each 
year. 

To illustrate :— 

A trust fund of $50,000 is set up and 
provided for by Will. Assume that the 
average annual income from such a fund 
is $2,500. The commissions to the trus- 
tee (either individual or The Equitable 





Trust Company of New York) would 
be as follows: 
On principal: 
2 eae $ 2,000 $ 100.00 
ZA® Of... 6.5% 20,000 500.00 
144% of...... 28,000 420.00 
Total ———— 
Total Value... $50,000 Com. $1,920.00 


(Payable $510 at the time of the first 
accounting and the balance, $510, at the 
complete terminaticn of the trust.) 

On Income: 

le $ 2,000 
BG OF s os «cs 500 


$ 100.00 

12.50 

Total — 
2,500 Com. $ 112.50 

(Payable annually) 

O. If I name a co-cxecutor or co-trus- 
tec, are the commissions divided? 

In New York the statute provides that 
where the estate is $100,000 or more, 
each of the executors shal! be entitled 
to full fees, provided the number does 
not exceed three; if more than three, the 
three fees are divided among those who 
qualify no matter how many there may 
be. 








Total Income...$ 


NEW SURRENDER FORM 





Penn Mutual Life Announces that Clause 
Providing for Surrender of all 


Rights Has Been Clarified 


The Penn Mutual Life has just in- 
formed its field force of an improved 
new surrender form for paid-up insur- 
ance which supersedes the one previous- 
ly in use. The actuarial department de- 
scribes it as follows: 

“In the older form of surrender paper 
the clause providing for surrender of all 
rights under the policy except the right 
to paid-up insurance was susceptible to 
misunderstanding and this clause has 
been clarified and made more consistent 
with the terms of the policy, The op- 
tions as to the use of future dividends 
under the paid-up policy have also been 
revised so as to include every dividend 
option which would be applicable to 
paid-up insurance. The new paper will 


be used only for paid up insurance under 
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4 (ink UP(()) WITH THE LINCOLN) 








Abraham Lincoln bnce said: “The ant 
who has toiled and dragged a crumb to 
his nest will furiously defend the fruit of 
his labor against whatever robber assails 
him.” 


What better word could be spoken than 
this sentence from the Great Emancipator 


to illustrate the natural duty of man to 
protect his property and his loved ones 
from all assailants, 


Upon the foundation stone of this philos- 
phy of protection as voiced by Lincoln 
great insurance companies have grown. 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which squares its actions by Lin- 
coln’s high ideals as it borrows his name, 
is builded on a fine conception of service 
to every man who has potential obligations 
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MORE THAN $535 MILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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to others which might remain after he is 
gone. 

The tools of the LNL fieldmen ars keen 
and carefully fitted to their needs. Special 
policies fit the numerous special needs of 
protection of many different men. Any 
life interest or hazard may be protected 
in some way through the adequate LNL 
list of policies. 


Wide is the territory when LNL men work. 
Washington, California, Texas, North Car 
olina, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and many 
a state between are organized by Lincoln 
Life men. Take Illinois, for example, 
where great agencies are planted, and 
where new work is being undertaken. Here 
there is opportunity for men who can 
measure up to the ideals and opportunities 
of this aggressive, progressive, company, to 
men happy, congenial, remunerative agency 
work. 
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the non-forfeiture provisions and not 
under the full-paid option in accelera- 
tive policies. A special form has been 
prepared for the latter purpose and this 
form (No. 548 A, Edition 2-28) is to be 
executed under all Life Rate and Accele- 
rative Endowment policies when it is de- 
sired to make the policy full-paid by the 
exercise of the full-paid option. These 
forms are not supplied to our agents in 
blank, but will be filled out at the home 
office and forwarded for signature in in- 
dividual cases upon request. 

“The policy will be endorsed for paid- 
up insurance or to show that it is full- 
paid, as the case may be, and a new 
table of loan and cash values applicable 
tc the paid-up or full-paid policy will 
be inserted in the endorsed policy be- 
fore it is forwarded for delivery.” 





LEADS BANKERS LIFE 

S. S. Edmonston, Bankers Life sales- 
man of the Washington, D. C., agency, 
leads all of the company’s salesmen for 
the period, December 15, 1927, to May 1, 
1928, with a paid-for total of $273,000. 
Joseph Janciar of Pittsburgh, one of the 
Sankers Life Company’s two “million- 
aires” of 1927, is second with $260,333. 


WRITES ON INSURANCE TRUSTS 

Edward M. McMahon, insurance trust 
officer of the Equitable Trust of New 
York, has written an article for the “Fi- 
nancial Digest” of Hartford on “What 
Are Insurance Trusts?” Mr. McMahon 
points out some of the reasons why trust 
companies are able to serve a client well 
in connection with the management of 
life insurance proceeds. The most fun- 
damental reasons, he says are the fol- 
lowing: First that human relationships 
are constantly changing and cannot be 
foreseen or anticipated completely; sec- 
ond, to meet changing conditions some 
form of expert judgment is required. 
This judgment should be personal, dis- 
cretionary and continuous. In the May 
issue of this magazine, Mr. McMahon 
will discuss insurance trusts as applied 
to corporations and partnerships. 





ANOTHER GROUP CASE 
The Buffalo office of The Prudential 
has issued a group policy covering fifty- 
seven employes of the Buffalo Abstract 
and Title Co. in that city, to the total 
extent of $166,000 individual protection 
ranging from $1,000 to $4,000, according 

to rank and service of employes. 











in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


The Mutual Life began 








GEORGE K. SARGENT 


2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 
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Joint Meeting Here Of 
Bankers And Life Men 


GET TOGETHER ON TRUST POINTS 





President Of Farmers Loan & Trust 
Against Banks Selling Insurance; 
Equitable President’s Talk 





A joint meeting of life underwriters, 
bank and trust company officials of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association to dis- 
cuss life insurance trusts was held in the 
auditorium of the Federal Reserve Bank 
building, New York, on Monday at which 
time an announcement of the general 
policy for co-operation adopted by com- 
mittees representing both groups was 
made. The meeting was addressed by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 


James H. Perkins, president, Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co. 
Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual 


Life, and president of the National As- 
Life Underwriters, was 
chosen as chairman of the meeting. Mr. 
Myrick said he believed the meeting was 
the first of its kind ever held in this 
country. He referred to the aid which 
banks and trust companies have given 
to the cause of life insurance, notably in 


sociation of 


their advertising campaigns. He declared . 


that fiduciary institutions do not seek to 
compete with insurance companies, but 
rather seek to supplement their work. 
He urged that the executive committees 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York and the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of New York form a joint 
committee to consider common problems. 
A motion to that effect, made by Gra- 
ham C. Wells, representing the life un- 
derwriters, was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 
Perkins Talks 

Mr. Perkins in part said: “I want 
to say to you gentlemen that the trust 
companies and banks look with entire 
sympathy upon the insurance trust, rec- 
ognizing that it provides a means of safe- 
guarding for the beneficiary the accu- 
mulation for which the insured has 
worked so hard. By far the greatest 
number of the trust companies and banks 
of the city look with disfavor upon hav- 
ing their organizations undertake the 
business of underwriting. or, in other 
words, selling insurance. The machinery 
which has been built up for the selling 
of insurance is of vast proportion; has 
been organized over a period of many 
years, and, I believe, is well able to pro- 
duce results satisfactory to the insur- 
ance companies. There is no reason, 
however, why this elaborate machinery 
should not be utilized in working in co- 
operation with the trust companies and 
banks, and by being so utilized produce 
results satisfactory to the trust compa- 
nies and banks, and, most important of 
all, to the insured. 

“If we agree on those two principles 
our problem is narrowed down to the 
methods to be adopted in order to bring 
about the most effective co-operation. In 
order to approach that problem properly 
we must keep in mind the real object of 
the work, which is to render a useful 
service to the largest number of people 
possible in the most economical and ef- 
fective way. . 

“Tf the matter is approached from the 
point of view as to how A can get an 
immediate commission, or trust company 
B an immediate insurance trust, we are 
likely to establish practices which will 
very largely restrict the amount of busi- 
ness eventually possible. You are all 
familiar with certain practices which are 


tempting but which are probably dis- 
astrous in the long run. As an example, 
the idea of sharing commissions is bad. 
Neither the commission that the agent 
gets should be shared in by the trust 
company, nor the ¢ommission that the 
trust company gets should be shared in 
by the agent. 

“In working for business which in- 
volves life insurance trusts the agent 
should look to the trust company for all 
the help and advice which he or his cli- 
ent can get in connection with the pro- 
visions of the trust and the plan which 
will guide its operation when it becomes 
effective. And in his endeavors along 
those lines I can pledge the wholehearted 
co-operation of the banks and trust 
companies. It is my opinion that you 
will find the co-operation of the trust 
companies and banks all that you can 
wish, and I believe that as time goes on 
you will find it of even more value than 
you at present expect. You are familiar 
with the growth that has taken place in 
the life insurance business over th last 
twenty years. It is my honest opinion 
that the growth of the trust companies 
in their trust deparments is going to fol- 
low very much the same course. I be- 
lieve that few of us visualize the amount 
of personal trusts that will be entrusted 
to the corporate trustee over the next 
twenty years; and if we work together 
and work soundly, we can stimulate that 
growth enormously. 

It is doubtful if there is any co-opera- 
tion which offers as great possibilities 
as that between the great body of in- 
surance underwriters and the trust com- 
panies and banks of the United States; 
and, for that reason, the responsibility 
upon that partnership is great, and we 
must establish a standard of behavior 
that will make this co-operation perma- 
nent and effectively useful. 

“I believe that this is the desire of 
the banks and believe it is also the de- 
sire of the underwriters. Therefore, with 
the possibilities that are here, and with 
the opportunity of co-operation which 
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Insurance in Force 
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$137,490,000 
$9,688,000 
$1,023,263,000 
$85,043,000 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














obtains, the future of this movement 
looks bright for the insured, the under- 
writer, the trust companies and the 
banks.” 

President Parkinson’s Talk 


President Parkinson of the Equitable 
said in part: 

“We in the life insurance business have 
a peculiar contract. There are many 
schemes of thrift and accumulation, but 
there is only one which definitely prom- 
ises and guarantees, that irrespective of 
an early death, the sum which the client 
desires to have for some future need 
will be provided. I would like to illus- 
trate that idea by reference to a case 
which was recently disposed of by the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. 
There was an enterprising furniture 
dealer in Boston who had invented a 
kind of instalment contract for the sale 
of furniture, under which if the pur- 
chaser died before all of the instalments 
had been paid, the seller promised to 
give to his family a free and clear bill 
of sale for the furniture. That furni- 
ture dealer was held before the Attor- 
ney General of Massachusetts to show 
cause why he should not organize and 








humanity. 


vision of salesmen. 


and supervisory ability. 








110 Fulton Street 





HIS DUTIES will include training and super- 


HIS EXPERIENCE has not necessarily been in 


Life Insurance but he must have proven sales 


HE IS PREFERABLY co'lege trained, married 
and from 30 to 35 vears of age, though these 
qualifications are not essential. 


IN REPLYING, give in full your training, ex- 
perience and reasons for believing that you are 
qualified for this position. 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


One of the largest and most progressive Life 
Insurance Agencies in New York City needs an 


ASSISTANT TO THE SALES MANAGER. 
HIS FUTURE COMPENSATION will be 


limited only by his ability to plan and organize 
with a keen appreciation of the newer develop- 
ments in Life Insurance selling and its service to 








Note: Replies should be sent to Box 1086 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
New York City 





conduct his business in accordance with 
the life insurance laws, and the Attor- 
ney General held that he was engaged 
in the life insurance business. He was 
promising that irrespective of death, a 
sum, a value would be on hand to meet 
the needs or the purposes of the client. 
Anyone who undertakes that contract, 
whatever may be his corporate franchise, 
whatever may be the name by which he 
designates the business, has the tag and 
liabilities of life insurance. 

“Tt is rather when our contracts ma- 
ture and the problem is the disposition 
of the proceeds that you in the trust 
field and we in the life insurance field 
come more nearly to a duplication. But 
it does not need to be duplication; co-or- 
dination of our efforts will be sufficient 
and more effective. 


The Ultimate Application of the 
Proceeds 


“We in the life insurance business are 
interested in the ultimate application of 
the proceeds of life policies. I would 
like to call our underwriters’ attention 
to the fact that what they do is to per- 
suade their prospects that we can and will 
provide the funds to carry out some pur- 
pose which the prospect has in mind, that 
we can and will carry out that purpose 
notwithstanding the prospect’s early 
death. And when death does cut him 
down, he has a right to expect that we 
will not only be able but energetic in 
seeing to it that his purposes are ful- 
filled. 

“You all know, and we must admit, 
that there is much of the proceeds of 
life insurance policies which are not ef- 
fectively used to accomplish the purpose 
of the insured. It is not true, as we 
have sometimes assumed, that those 
funds are generally . wasted. Henry 
Abels, of the Franklin Life, has shown 
that it would be nearer accurate to say 
that the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies are used shortly after the death of 
the insured rather than wasted. But it 
is a fact that we in the life insurance 
business are interested in seeing to It 
that the ultimate use of those funds go 
toward the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose which the insured had in mind. It 
is by that interest and by carrying out 
that purpose of the insured that we have 
built up that public confidence in life in- 
surance which is responsible for the 
ereat growth of the business during the 
past few years. And if we would con- 
serve public confidence and the_ basis 
upon which we can grow still further, tt 
must be along this line of seeing to it 
that not only during the lifetime of the 
insured, not only upon the maturity of 
the contract, but thence ino the future 
after the insured is gone, the purposes 
which he had in mind are accomplishe 
by the proceeds of that policy. 


A Philadelphia Lawyer 

“T would like to recall that my first 
business experience was in the office of 
an old-fashioned Philadelphia lawyer. 
He was both a life insurance compally 
and a trust company combined. He 
wrote the policies, collected the pre 
miums, invested the funds and paid the 
claims of one of the oldest life insur 
ance ftinds in this country, the fund for 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Insurance-Trust Code 
Of Ethics Adopted 


GENERAL CO-OPERATIVE POLICY 





Trust Officials Not Expected To Furnish 
Underwriters With List Of Prospects; 
Actuarial Attitude 


Committees representing the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
and the Corporate Fiduciaries’ Associa- 
tion of New York City have adopted 
principles governing trust companies and 
insurance and the relations between 
each. The committee representing the 
New York association consisted of G. C. 
Wells, chairman; W. F. Atkinson, C. E. 
De Long, G. A. Eubank, P. M. Fraser, 
A. A. Kederich, J. S. Myrick and G. C. 
Wuerth. The Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation committee consisted of C. Alli- 
son Scully, National Bank of Commerce, 
chairman; J. N. Babcock, Equitable 
Trust; R. E. Cocks, Guaranty Trust; J. 
T. Creighton, National City Bank; C. C. 
Price, Bankers Trust. 

The general policies follow: 

1. It is recognized by underwriters and 
trust officials that the best interests of 
the prospect and his beneficiaries shall 
be the guiding principle governing the 


creation of insurance trusts and the ren- 
dering of estate service. 


2. Trust officials will advise and en- 
courage adequate insurance protection 
and will collaborate with life underwrit- 
ers to accomplish this result. Trust offi- 
cials are not to be expected to furnish 
underwriters with lists of prospects, how- 
ever, nor to assist underwriters, by let- 
ter of introduction, or otherwise, to es- 
tablish contact with prospects. 


3. The financial returns to each inter- 
est shall come wholly from their respec- 
tive services. The trust institution shall 
not expect to receive compensation on 
the sale of life insurance. Life under- 
writers shall not expect to receive com- 
pensation for the placing of the insur- 
ance trust with a given trust institution 
or for any other banking or trust rela- 
tionship which may result from the con- 
tact of the prospect with the trust insti- 
tution. 

4. Relations should be such that under- 
writer or trust official may seek the col- 
laboration and assistance of the other in 
any given case with the confident as- 
surance that such trust official or under- 
Writer, as the case may be, will do noth- 
ing to jeopardize the existing relation- 
ship and will contribute his part to a 
comprehensive estate service. 

_>. When an insurance trust is under 
joint solicitation, the trust official and 
underwriter will continue to collaborate 
until the estate program under consid- 
eration by the prospect has been ar- 
ranged, adopted and put into effect by 
the execution of the insurance trust 
agreement, will, or other necessary 
papers and the delivery of the policies 
or ie property in connection there- 
with 

_6. Trust officials are not expected to 
lurnish actuarial and mathematical cal- 
culations on prospective cases but may 
furnish to the underwriter such calcula- 
tions or other service as they may think 
advisable. 

7. The monthly income policies and 
the mode of settlement options provided 
in life insurance policies are recognized 

y trust officials as a useful and valuable 
service to the policyholder and the in- 
surance trust is recognized by the life 
underwriters as an additional service 
available to the policyholders either en- 
tirely or in part. The suitability of one 
or the other, or both methods of pro- 
viding for the management of the pol- 
Cy proceeds is a matter for determina- 
tion in each individual case and is not a 
controversial subject in which the inter- 
ésts of the trust officer and the life un- 
Gerwriter are at variance. 





DEWEY MASON TALKS TO AGENTS 





General Agent, Aetna Life, Tells Staff 
Of Keane-Patterson Organization 
Some Things Not To Do 
Dewey R. Mason, New York general 
agent for the Aetna Life, addressed the 
staff of the Keane-Patterson Agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Monday 
morning, emphasizing the things that an 
agent ought not to do. Mr. Mason was 
introduced as the George Bernard Shaw 

of the life insurance business. 

He reviewed his experiences in the in- 
surance field and mentioned some of the 
things he would avoid doing if he were 
starting in the life insurance business 
again. He described the mental proc- 
esses that the man with an inferiority 
complex experiences, particularly in his 
avoidance of soliciting his friends only to 
hear, finally, that they have just bought 
life insurance. He recalled possessing 
the name of a “prospect” who resided in 
Harlem whom he preferred to see by 
taking a long comfortable ride in the 
subway, than to call on prospects on the 
same street with him whose names he 
didn’t have. After all, he said, the man 
in Harlem whose name he had was no 
more of a prospect than the “fellows 
down the street” who, when he finally 
did find courage to see them, told him 
they had just bought $50,000 or more of 
life insurance. 


AMONG THE LEADERS 





Wells, Meissel & Peyser Agency Has 
Four Men in List Published by 
Home Office 

The Wells, Meissel & Peyser agency 
of the National Life of Vermont has four 
producers among the first fifty leaders 
of the company. This in spite of the fact 
that the agency only started doing busi- 
ness the first of the year. The represen- 
tatives rank as follows: W. L. Meissel, 
nine; P. A. Peyser, thirteen; R. H. 
Denny, eighteen; C. W. Clark, thirty; A. 
H. Muller, forty-eight. 

The Monday morning meetings at the 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser agency are 
popular with agents and brokers. Mon- 
day the speaker was Major R. F. Mig- 
dalski of the Beers & De Long agency, 
Mutual Benefit. 
have addressed the agency thus tar this 
year: Ralph Englesman, Penn Mutual; 
Lawrence Simon, Massachusetts Mutual; 
David B. Adler, Penn Mutual; Dewey R. 
Mason, Aetna Life; Leo Adler, Union 
Central; Philip Hodes, Columbian Na- 
tional Life; Harry Brown, advertising 
manager of the New York “Evening 
Post”; Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial 
writer, New York “American.” 








The following persons. 





TWO MEN 


We have two new 





territories for two 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 

Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


' 























The Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, home office, Jersey City, N. J., 
announces that it has just been licensed 
by the states of Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton and Ohio to do business within their 
confines. Plans have been developed 
whereby immediate business will result 
from these new territories just entered. 








development. 


Life 
Accident - 


Group 





A quarter of a century spent in 
laying the broadest possible foun- 
dation for future strength has 
been followed by twelve years of 
almost unprecedented growth and 


In these twelve 
years, the Company has grown 
from a little over one hundred mil- 
lion to considerably more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars 
of insurance in force. 


Now 18th among the 348 Legal 
Reserve Companies of the United 


Health 


Progressive 
Ideas and Methods 
Spell Success 


The Missouri State Life, in its program 
of progress, is continually anticipating 


the needs of its field men 


B kaciscohnirn its unique combination of soundness and aggres- 
siveness, the Missouri State Life has justly earned its dis- 
tinctive title—The Progressive Company. 


above it. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


States, its record of new paid-for 
business in 1927 was greater than 
any one of the next five companies 


Continually 
needs of its field men—pioneering 
in many of the progressive ideas 
and methods now in general use— 
it is no wonder Missouri State Life 
underwriters are piling up such 
remarkable records. 

Men of high character and abil- 
ity are offered a real future with 
this Company. 


Home Office, St. Louis 


anticipating the 








Missouri STATE Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
Send me your Agency proposal 
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Occupational Rating 
Conference in Boston 


DR. HOFFMAN OPENS MEETING 





Men in Dangerous Occupations Should 
Change to Other Lines of Work, 
He Says 





The Occupational Rating Conference, 
comprised of representatives from. vari- 
ous life insurarice companies who deal 
with questions of occupation rating and 
risk classification, held its fifth informal 
intercompany conference in Boston May 
23 and 24. These i 
the new auditorium of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life building. 

The meeting was by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman of The Prudential 
and Babson Institute, with an address on 
Scientific Occupation 


conferences were In 


opened 


“Development of 
Rating.” 

Another address was by Charles F. 
Horan of the Hood Rubber Co., on the 
subject of “Some of Industry's Later 
Efforts in Eliminating Dangerous Sub- 
stances.” 

There were a number of informal dis- 
cussions and symposiums on_ kindred 
subjects, including “The Rayon Indus- 
try” and the “Rating of Radium and 
X-ray Workers.” 

The conference made a special effort 
to have each company represented bring 
forth information regarding “Disability 
Senefit by Occupation” and “Double In- 
demnity Benefit by Occupation.” 

The Boston arrangements for the Con- 
ference were in charge of Edwin E. A. 
Fisher of the underwriting department 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Soston. 

Dr. Hoffman’s Talk 

“Perhaps one of the reasons why our 
industrial health in this country is bet- 
ter than abroad is that our labor turn- 
over in larger and men frequently change 
not only from place to place, and shop 
to shop, but from occupation to occupa- 
tion,” said Dr. Hoffman in his talk. 
“While this, economically, is a possible 
loss to the industry, it is a decided gain 
from a health and sanitary point of view. 
Men in dangerous occupations, particu- 
larly such as involve the risk of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis, and even more so the 
risk of silicosis, cannot be too strongly 
urged to change their occupation at the 
earliest indication of serious results. No 
phase of the industrial health problem 
has been more neglected, though de- 
manding more attention, than that of sili- 
cosis. My investigations among the 
stone workers of Barre, Vt., revealed a 
truly appalling situation. The medical 
profession has been oblivious to its im- 
plications in ignoring the findings that 
silicosis is not tuberculosis and requires 
different methods of diagnosis as well as 
treatment. Until the medical profession 
pays more attention to the occupational 
aspects of a disease, little progress will 
be made. Silicosis is as yet scarcely 
recognized in general medical practice 
anywhere, although it is a clearly recog- 
nized lung affection, not of tuberculous 
origin but the result of continuous and 
considerable inhalation of dust of a high 
silica content. In this respect, I found 
a marked difference between the lime- 
stone workers of Indiana, who are broad- 
ly speaking, not subject to silicosis, but 
experience a high mortality from pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and the granite 
stone cutters of Vermont who suffer 
considerably from silicosis, though often 
also from superinduced tuberculosis.” 





BUFFALO GROUP 


The Metropolitan Life Buffalo office 
has sold a group policy covering all 
workers of the Sikes Chair Co. of that 
city in a group life, health and non- 
occupational accident policy, covering for 
$1,000 death benefit and $10 a week sick 
and accident payments being provided. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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Only 34% Term 


In 1927 Nylic Agents placed over 
$927,000,000 of New Insurance, 
distributed by policies as follows: 
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Whole, and Limited Number 
Payment, Life .... 255,226 

Endowments ........ 48,182 

i ee 














Amount 
—_ 


$79 1,308,900 
104,881,500 
31,277,600 











Total . 





308,315 
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best for policyholders. 
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“T can’t afford it.” 


Term Insurance was only about 34% 


Most underwriters agree that, in gen- 
eral, life and endowment policies are 


Nylic rules and training strengthen 
Nylic agents for meeting “‘sales resist- 
Consequently they do not use 
Term Insurance as an easy answer to 








“Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indus- 
trious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy?” 
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DARWIN P. KINGSLEY New Home. Office Building now being 


erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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New Book Published 
On Living Trusts 


WRITTEN BY MAYO A. SHATTUCK 





Author Says Law Of Insur. ; 
Confused; Book “Poon: Mel ag 
book For Lawyers And Agents 





Another beok on the subject «/ the 
insurance trust has just been published 
It is called the “Living Insurance Tea 
and the author is Mayo A, Shattuck 
A.B. LL.B. It is intended as a hand. 
book for lawyers, trustees, trust officers 
Insurance agents and laymen. The ob. 
lishers are the Boston Financial Pub- 
lishing Co.,, Boston, and George ky 

ledge & Sons, Ltd., of London bi 

In the foreword Mr. Shattuck say 
that constant advertising by the PB 
trust companies has prompted Bacal 
men to look more closely at the soba 
He declares that life iédthiee ace, 
who, ten years ago, were “engaged in 
merely writing life’ have begun to o 
ae of ‘funded’ and ‘unfunded’ 

Mr. Shattuck is of the opinion that 
the law, as jt relates to the so-called 
living trust, is in a more or less uncer- 
tain and confused condition, particularly 
with regard to insurance trusts. So that 
the present little volume should prove of 
interest and value to insurance men who 
are working in conjunction with banks 
and trust companies. The book is made 
up, for the most part, from notes culled 
by the author’s practice and experience 
in teaching the law of trusts. 

Ground Covered 

A glance at the chapter headings will 
give one a good idea of the ground cov- 
ered. The first chapter deals with defi- 
nitions and discussions of living and in- 
surance trusts, their history, growth and 
usefulness. The author thinks the glib 
use of the term “living trust” is char- 
acteristic of an era of catchwords and 
slogans, The term, he says, merely de- 
scribes a trust which takes effect during 
the life of the creator of the trust. This 
trust, In spite of its modern trimmings 
remains just a trust as it has been 
known to the Common Law ever since 
the days of Henry Fifth in the fifteenth 
century. 

Other phases of the subject discussed 
are charitable trusts, the doctrine of 
merger, that is, how far the donor him- 
self. may be trustee and beneficiary; rule 
against perpetuities; rights of creditors 
to trust property; the insurable interest; 
method of passing title to policy or pro- 
ceeds; duties of the trustee; general 
powers of the trustee under the law, ete. 





N. Y. ASS’N. NOMINATIONS 
Complete List Up For Election Includes 
Eleven General Agents And 
Nine Field Men 
Complete nominations for officers of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York to be elected next week fol- 

lows: 

G. C. Wuerth, Northwestern Mutual, 
president; Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, 
first vice-president, Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock, second vice-president ; Russell 
Simon, Home Life, third vice-president, 
and Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual, secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive board: J. D. 
Bookstaver, Travelers; Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual; James P. Graham, 
Aetna Life; J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mu- 
tual; Mervin Lane, Equitable Society; 
Arthur P. Woodward, Connecticut (en- 
eral; W, E. Barton, Union Central Life; 
Jos. P. W. Harty, Mutual Life of New 
York; Louis Cerf, Jr., Mutual Benefit; 
Max Cooper, New York Life; George 
Hoffman, Mutual Life of New York; 
Brooks Logan, 





bert Simon, Equitable Society. - J. C 
McNamara, Guardian, chairman. 





Fidelity Mutual; H. J: 
Reinmund, Phoenix Mutual; Leon Gil- 
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Receiver Now Has the 
Public Life, Chicago 


COMPANY LONG IN TROUBLE 





Came Into Limelight When Stockhold- 
ers, Tried to Take Control From 
Late Alfred Clover 





The Public Life of Chicago, which has 
4x00 policyholders has gone into the 
hands of a receiver. This receivership 
was granted on behalf of Ellis Horn and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nelson, policyholders and 
stockholders. 

The company has been in court for 
several years since organization in 1920. 
Several life insurance companies have 
submitted bids to take over the Public 
Life business. 

The Public Life is the company which 
came into the limelight in attempts of 
minority stockholders to take control 
from Alfred Clover. 

During the court proceedings, one of 
the orders laid down by the court was 
that where proxies from the same pol- 
icyholders were duplicated both should 
be thrown out. 

Clover was the storm center in several 
Chicago companies which he promoted or 
organized. 





LUNCH TO LUTHER 





Officers of Aetna Life Attend Affair 
Commemorating Vice-President’s 
30 Years With the Company 


When K. A. Luther entered his office 
at the Aetna Life on Wednesday morn- 
ing of last week, the time marking the 
beginning of -his thirtieth year with the 
company, he found the desk covered with 
flowers. At noon he was the guest of 
officials of the company at a testimonial 
luncheon in the Hartford Club. Presi- 
dent Brainard presided, and paid a trib- 
ute to Mr. Luther’s long service and 
what he had done for the company. W. 
H. Dallas, superintendent of agencies, fol- 
lowed, after which R, L. Place, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, reported on 
the success of the Luther Testimonial 
Campaign for $75,000,000 of new paid 
business, which the company is conduct- 
ing through May and June. Mr. Luther, 
in responding, stressed the many valu- 
able friendships he has made since com- 
ing to Hartford. 





RIEHLE AGENCY LUNCHEON 

Forty leading underwriters of the 
Richle Agency, Equitable Society, New 
York, met at a luncheon at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, May 8 In a post prandial 
talk, Theodore M. Riehle stated that 
8% of the agency’s business was writ- 
ten by those present. He also an- 
nounced that the primary reason for the 
gathering was to launch an eight weeks’ 
drive for $4,000,000 of insurance. 

All who were present expressed a de- 
sire to attend the Montreal Business 
Conference in September, and it was de- 
cided that the next two months is the 
Vital pericd in which to drive ahead for 
the necessary business. Messrs. Gold- 
smith, Freund, Bryden, Joseph, Ohrbach, 
Sacks, Shapiro, Cohen and Schnur have 
already qualified. 





PENNELL PAYS FOR $2,300,000 

Frank W. Pennell, general agent of 
the State Mutual in New York, one of 
the outstanding writers of the country, 
has to date paid for business in excess 
of $2,300,000 since January 2 of this year. 
The business of the agency has increased 
approximately 100% during the first five 
months of the year over the same period 
last year. 





BACK FROM ROME 
William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
returned from Rome. 





John H. Pennstrom has been elected 
assistant secretary in the trust depart- 
ment. of the American Trust Co., 
York City. 


New 


GIVES EQUITABLE TRUST TALK 
J. J. Keon Shows How Business Man 
Can Protect Interests Through 
a Trust 
Joseph 1. Keon, Travelers, addressed 
a meeting of the Equitable Trust Co. of 
New York at the Federal Reserve Audi- 
torium on May 17 on the subject of in- 
surance trusts. Mr. Keon told how, after 
writing group insurance on the employes 
of a client of his, he wrote some addi- 
tional insurance on the trust plan. He 

said in part: 

“When the policies were duly pre- 
sented and check in settlement received 
by me I felt rather pleased. My client 
asked me to step in an adjoining room 
and showed me a very fine water color 
of a real estate development that he 
was about to commence. He told me 
that it would take about five years be- 
fore this project would be on a paying 
basis. In the discussion that ensued I 
emphasized these facts: 

“First—There was little likelihood of 
any one else carrying this project 
through to successful fruition should he 
not live to the end of that time. Second— 
That it was his credit and his business 
genius that made possible the heavy fi- 
nancing necessary. Third—Should he be 
removed from the picture there was lit- 
tle chance of it being completed without 
a tremendous loss instead of the ex- 
pected profit. Fourth—That the sclution 
lav in his buying sufficient life insur- 
ance to protect his interests during that 
period. Fifth—By bringing a trust com- 
pany into the picture it would be possi- 
ble to make arrangements with them so 
that should the unforeseen occur they 
could, through a life insurance trust, be 
empowered with sufficient latitude and 
discretion to protect his interests tnd 
through the co-operation of their staff 
make more certain that this project 
would be completed as he had planned. 

“He readily saw the logic of this pre- 
sentation and a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement was made. Incidentally, there 
was a considerable amount of life insur- 
ance placed in force and I feel certain 
that the total amount would not have 
been as great without the active co-op- 
eration of the trust company. My client 
expressed to me his appreciation of their 
complete grasp of the situation and their 
valuable suggestions which were very 
useful to him. I am quite convinced that 
a life underwriter will find it well worth 
his while to be fully informed regarding 
the life insurance trust plan and to be 
able to present it intelligently where the 
existing situation warrants.” 





WESTBROOK AND GOODWIN HURT 





Officials Of Phoenix Mutual In Auto- 
mobile Accident Near Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Go To Hospital 
Stillman F. Westbrook, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, and Howard Good- 
win, assistant secretary of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life. were injured in an auto- 
mobile accident near Pittsfield, Mass., 
this week. Mr. Westbrook suffered three 
fractured ribs and lacerations. Mr. 
Goodwin received lacerations of the 
hands and contusions about the chest. 
Hospital treatment was necessary for 

both. 

The accident was caused by another 
car, the driver of which is under arrest 
for driving while under the influence of 
liquor. 





O. H. MARTINSEN RESIGNS 

The resignation to take effect June 1 
of O. H. Martinsen, associate general 
agent of the Aetna Life in San Francisco, 
was a surprise. Clark A. Moore has 
been appointed to succeed him. Gen- 
eral Agent Gregory of the Aetna Life 
of San Francisco with whom Mr. Mar- 
tinsen was associated is one of the best 
known general agents in the country. 
Mr. Moore has been a large producer 
with the Western States Life. 





Lee -J. Wolfe, New York actuary, is 
on the Pacific Coast. 


BUSY CHICAGO OFFICE 





Bankers National Life of New Jersey 
Opens Numerous Offices Reporting 
To Chicago Division 
President Richard H. Lee and Execu- 
tive Vice-President Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
of the Bankers National Life, Home Of- 
fice, Jersey City, N. J., recently visited 

the Chicago Division Office. 

William McCallum, manager of the 
Chicago Division, which comprises the 
states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Michigan, has con- 
ducted an Honor Drive. 

The large amount of business, which 
has already been written by the Chicago 
Division since the day of its opening 
up to the present day, has put the en- 
tire agency organization of the company 
on its toes, and records are being broken 
as a result. 

The Chicago Division has already open- 
ed offices in Gary, Ind., East St. Louis, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, and ambitious plans are under way 
to open many other offices shortly. 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 


William McCallum, Chicago division 
manager of the Bankers National Life of 
Jersey City, has announced the appoint- 
ment of A. A. Tittel as general agent for 
the company with headquarters in Gary, 
Ind. Mr. Tittel will be closely allied with 
Harry Arnold, president of the Gary 
Pank & Trust Co. 





BUYS NORFOLK COMPANY 
The Union Life of Richmond, indus- 
trial sick benefit company, headed by 
John N. Lawler, has bought out the Na- 


tional Insurance Co. of Norfolk, rein- 
suring its debit and taking over all 
assets. 





SAILS FOR FRANCE 
Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, 
New York, sails today for France. He 
will go to Vienna via Prague by air- 
ship. 
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The 
Op povelare 
Jnsurance Company of America 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


operating in the following states: 


California Oklahoma 

Illinois Oregon 

Iowa Pennsylvania 

Michigan South Dakota 

Minnesota Texas 

Ohio Washington 
Wisconsin 


Give us a ring or address us if 
unattached 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 
Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
co-operation between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 


Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 

















character and ability. 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest andena of reserves. 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Dapastuah 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














111 N. Broad Street 











ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties who may have an 
interest in the policy. 


A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
Also a new LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Six Experts Give Men Advice 


What kind of insurance should be pur- 
chased by a man 29 years old; married; 
two children; income $3,500 a year? 

The inquiring reporter of “The Daily 
News,” of New York, which has the 
largest circulation in the United States, 
asked the above question of five well- 
known New York insurance men. Their 
answers follow: 

Frederick A. Wallis, Fidelity Mutual 
manager: “We suggest a policy of $15,- 
QOO0 under our new low rate plan, car- 
rying with it total and permanent dis- 
ability with an annuity of $150 a month, 
and double benefit in case of accidental 
death.” 

L. Seton Lindsay, New York Life, sec- 
ond vice-president: “As much insurance 
on the ordinary life plan with disability 
benefits as the money he can save will 
buy. $20,000 is not too much. His wife 
and children will have real protection. 
If he becomes totally and permanently 
disabled, he has an income of $200 a 
month for life; family protection intact.” 

Harry W. Storck, Berkshire Life, as- 
sistant manager: “$3,000 ordinary life 
paid in a lump sum, and $15,000 term in- 


surance, to be paid in monthly instal- 
ments for fifteen years. As he pros- 
pers he can gradually convert his term 
insurance to ordinary life. There should 
be full disability and double indemnity 
benefits.” 

William H. Beers, Mutual Benefit Life, 
general ageht: “Presuming that the 
young man can save $500 a year from 
his income, we suggest an ordinary life 
policy of $15,000. The annual premium 
will be $225, which will be reduced by 
payment of dividends.” 

Leigh Cruess, Home Life, assistant sec- 
retary : “$5,000 ordinary life payable in 
one sum and $10,000 term insurance. 
Half of the term insurance should be 
paid in large instalments for the endow- 
ing of the children; the other half to 
be paid to the widow in instalments for 
life.” 

Harold M. Shaw, State Mutual, su- 
perintendent of agents: “$12,000 orinary 
life participating insurance. He should 
have more, but his income and responsi- 
bility do not warrant it. The dividends 
should be aliowed to accumulate, accel- 
erating maturity and providing a reserve 
fund for emergencies.” 








H. J. POWELL ON JUDGE DAY 





Louisville Manager’s Tribute Paid to 
Late Head of Equitable Life © 
Assurance Society 


The following tribute to the late Wil- 
liam A. Day, of the Equitable Society, 
was read by Henry J. Powell before the 
annual meeting of the Equitable General 
Agency Association at Atlantic. City on 
May 4: 

“Tt was in this hotel, 
of May, exactly seventeen years ago that 
Judge William 
us as the 
Equitable. 
since he 


and in this month 


A. Day was introduced to 
newly elected president of the 
Scarcely a month had elapsed 
had been inducted into the of- 
fice which made him the responsible head 
of the 
ciety. 


administrative forces of the So- 
Because he had enjoyed the con- 
fidence of President Morton in a very 
high degree, he well understood the work 
before him. It was a time of reconstruc- 
tion—and the work was to be done wise- 
which even 
accom- 


ly if the vision of the future, 


then he cherished, was to be 


plished. Boldly he stated his aspirations, 
and tenaciously he 
after. 


stood by them ever 
“We have sweet memories of the days 

we were together, and in them we should 

he was as a father to a 

a happy thought that he 

was called to rest on Easter Day—the 

anniversary of my own father’s birth— 

the one day of the year which brings 

immortality close to us. May he not 

perhaps have felt that it was to be his 

last Easter Day on earth, and with the 

poet could have said,— 

My task 

done; 

My wages taken, and in my heari 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west 

The sundown splendid and serene— 

So be my passing, Oh Death.— 

and he was gathered unto his fathers.” 


rejoice. To me, 


son, and it is 


accomplished, and the long day 


GEORGE RAMEE’S NEW POST 





Made Assistant Superintendent of 
Agents of Bankers Life of 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City has announced the appointment of 
George Ramee as assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. Mr, Ramee entered the 
life insurance business in 1908 with the 
Mutual Life of New York. He resigned 
his position in 1925, after serving that 
company in various capacities, to go with 
the Berkshire Life. He remained with 
that company for several years and then 
joined the insurance department of 

Marsh & McLennan in New York. 





J. C. CAPERTON MADE MANAGER 


The Phoenix Mutual has announced 
the appointment of Joe C. Caperton as 
manager of its Detroit office, succeeding 
John G. Morey, resigned. Mr. Caperton 
has had a broad experience both in gen- 





J. C. CAPERTON 
eral business and in life insurance. Since 
the conclusion of the World War he has 
been connected with the Indianapolis 
Life, rising from salesman to second vice- 
president and agency manager. 


THE LATE ROY A. TUTTLE 
Midland Mutual Life Man Was Active 
in National Politics; Manager 
of Cleveland Agency 


Roy A. Tuttle, manager, Cleveland 
agency of the Midland Mutual, died this 
month at Lake County Hospital, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, his residence town. 

Mr. Tuttle came with the Midland in 
January, 1907, after the company had 
been doing business but six months. He 
had previously been a prominent agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Tut- 
tle was prominent in Lake County po- 
litical circles. He was delegate to the 
national Democratic conventions in 1912 
and 1916 and was the party’s congres- 
sional candidate in the Twenty-second 
District in 1914. 

He was one of the organizers and first 
president of the Civitan Club in Cleve- 


land, a life member of the Cleveland 
Club and of the Delta Upsilon. He was 
president of the Cleveland Midland 
suilding Company and the Midland 


Realty Company and was. secretary- 
treasurer of the Education Supply Com- 
pany of Painesville. 

He was a graduate of Western Re- 
serve College and a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS COURSE 


An educational course is now being 
developed by the Life Trust Round Table 
of Philadelphia which will be made ef- 
fective the latter part of September or 
the first of October. The course will 
occupy a period of ten weeks of two 
hours each. The first hour will be in 
charge of the same instructor through- 
out and will be devoted to theory. The 
second hour will be given over to prac- 
tical talks by trust officers and life un- 
derwriters. The course will be funda- 
mental and will deal with wills, inter- 
state laws of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware; optional modes of settle- 
ment and institutional trusteeship and 
other subjects that will be helpful to 
life underwriters. There will be a nomi- 
nal tuition charge. 





emmy 


A NEW POLICY 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEP- 

TION ACCORDED NEW 

| “GRADUATED PREMIUM” 
PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mer. 
110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—669 




















EXAMINATION MADE 





N. Y. State Insurance Dep’t Reports on 
Pilot Life Reinsurance Co. Now 
Being Formed 
Dillon F. Broderick, examiner for the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
made an examination of the records of 
the Pilot Life Reinsurance Co. of New 
York on May 19, a stock insurance cor- 

poration in process of organization. 

The examination showed that the cap- 
ital stock of the corporation as fixed by 
its charter, is $500,000 which is divided 
into 20,000 shares with a par value of 
$25 each; that all of the capital stock 
was subscribed for and fully paid for in 
cash at the rate of $51 per share; that 
the assets consist of cash on deposit 
with the Bankers Trust Co. of the city 
of New York as of May 16, 1928, 
amounting to $1,020,000. 














44 East 23rd St. 








MORE AGENTS WANTED! 


|= Judea Life is going ahead with leaps and bounds, 
entering new states and finding generally an enthusi- 
astic reception being accorded to its ideals and policies. 


We now desire to add to our agency force and invite 
life insurance men to write to us for information regard - 
ing the merits of the company. 


We offer splendid opportunities 


Address Agency Department 


Judea Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: 


New York 














GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. 


RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. “sche. 


——————_—_— 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


— | 





25 Church St., New York 
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Several Changes In 
Prudential Personnel 


TRANSFERS AND PROMOTIONS 





B. H. Toulson, Ass’t. Superintendent At 
Philadelphia, and Ass’t. A. L. Wynne, 
Complete Thirty Years’ Service 





\nton Huebner, superintendent of the 
Staten Island, N. Y., district, who has 
becn with The Prudential more than 
thirty-seven years, has been placed on 
retirement, and Holger Klabel, assistant 
superintendent at Tottenville, in the same 
district, has been promoted to be his 
successor. 

The following men have qualified for 
$100,000 merit buttons: Joseph G. Turner, 
assistant superintendent, Camden No. 1; 
Harry Grossman, agent, Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; Nathan Schweiger, agent, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Doyley S. Hutchins, agent, 
Newburgh, N. Y., and G. F. Coughlin, 
agent, Beacon, N. Y. Floyd J. Breeser, 
who re-entered the service of the com- 
pany on November 14, 1927, at Buffalo 
No. 1, having had a previous account 
in the Buffalo No. 3 district, has been 
promoted to be an assistant superin- 
tendent in Buffalo No. 5. Assistant Su- 
perintendent W. J. Vouwie, of Detroit 
No. 1, is maintaining his supremacy over 
all assistants in Division “R” in ordinary 
—and he is rapidly overtaking the lead- 
ers of the company, since his national 
ranking is No. 16 in this branch. 

Agent R. C. Wadsten, of Detroit No. 
5, is making an enviable reputation for 
himself in ordinary, and he is not ne- 
electing his other duties. He has a fine 
condition of account and he has had 
an industrial issue every week so far 
this year. Assistant Superintendent A. 
W. McCrie, of Detroit No. 3, ranks No. 
32 among the company’s. leaders in in- 
dustrial net increase. 

Assistant Superintendent M. E. Tully, 
of Wilkes-Barre No. 1, is showing the 
way to the other assistant superinten- 
dents of Division “K” in the produc- 
tion of ordinary net issue. He is number 
two in standing for the entire field. 

Leads in Industrial 


Joseph A. McKee was appointed an 
agent May 3, 1926, and on January 23, 
1928, was promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent at Warren, Ohio. 
He has made rapid strides since taking 
charge of a staff and has advanced to 
the leadership of Division “F” in the in- 
dustrial department. During this period 
a reduction also was made in both the 
net lapse and arrears per cent and an 
increase shown in the advance payments 
per cent. 

Agent Paul F. Barber, who re-entered 
the service of the company on Decem- 
ber 27, 1926, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
having had a previous account in that 
district, has been promoted to be an 
assistant superintendent at Lockport, N. 
Y., detached from Niagara Falls. Agent 
Paul Weinert, who has been connected 
with the company since October 20, 1924, 
has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent in Rochester No, 1. 

Benjamin H. Toulson, assistant super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia No. 6 dis- 
trict, is receiving congratulations upon 
rounding out thirty years of service. 
During the past month Assistant Super- 
intendent Alvin L. Wynne, of the Phila- 
delphia No. 11 district, also completed 
thirty years of service. 

Halsey B. Gilmour, agent at Pitts- 


burgh No. 2, has had less than a year’s 
experience, but during that time has av- 
eraged an industrial net increase high 
in the three figures, and in ordinary will 
undoubtedly qualify for a merit button. 

Agent Joseph Adams, of Framingham, 
Mass., has an excellent record of pro- 
duction this year. His industrial and 
ordinary writings demonstrated what can 
be accomplished when determination and 
work are combined. Agent Oscar A. Mc- 
Farlane, of the Winona, Minn., district, 
has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent of the same di- 
trict. 

Assistant Superintendent Gail F. Klock, 
of the Chicago No. 10 district, has a 
good record in the industrial branch. 
Klock is the leading assistant of Division 
“J” and is well up among the leaders 
of the company. 





HEMPSTEAD BRANCH ACTIVE 





John Hancock Men Show Much Interest 
in Their Work; Agent S. W. 
Pelley’s Fine Record 

The Hempstead branch of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life is showing lots of 
activity these days under the leadership 
of Florenze T. Winter, superintendent. 
This office has one of the leading writ- 
ers of the company in S. W. Pelley, who 
is leading his organization in industrial 
and ordinary. 

Pelley has $25 increase in weekly pre- 
miums for the first third of the year and 
has also paid for $64,000 of ordinary 
business. Recently in one month he 
brought his advances up from $95 to 
$380 and also cut his arrears from $250 
to $184. He has just about doubled the 
company allotment for ordinary for the 
first third of the year. 

Mr. Winter conceived the idea of hold- 
ing an airplane contest among his men 
to stimulate a little friendly rivalry and 
try to increase their production. Tiny 
airplanes have been placed at various 
points in the agents’ room. No agent 
can leave the flying field until he has 
produced at least $10,000 of ordinary 
business. The first one to produce $100,- 
000 of ordinary is supposed to have flown 
across the continent and back and will 
be declared the winner. Agent Pelley is 
the first agent to have made the $50,000 
Club, which means that he has already 
completed half the trip. 





AGENTS WIVES’ JOURNAL 
“The Spinning Wheel,” a journal for 
the Priscillas of the Des Moines Agency 
of the New England Mutual, is probably 
one of the most unusual publications in 
the insurance field. It circulates only 
among the wives of the agents of the 
New England Mutual Life in Towa. Mrs. 

Ralph A, Henderson is the editor. 


CULTIVATING A DEBIT 





Writer in “The Echo” Gives Some Points 
to Weekly Premium 
Men 

“The Echo” of the Home Life of 
America contains an interesting article 
on the cultivation of the debit. The 
writer says in part: 

“We often wonder whether every 
agent cultivates his debit properly, and 
by cultivation we mean the digging up 
and closing of new prospects. Every 
debit has within itself.a veritable gold 
mine, but it requires the skill of the 
prospector to unearth the coveted treas- 
ure. Have you the ability, and if so, 
do you exercise it to ferret out the pros- 
pects in your territory and convert them 
into policyholders? It may happen that 
occasionally you will become discour- 
aged; matters refuse to run smoothly; 
business seems hard to write, and every 
family on the debit is loaded with all the 
insurance it can possible carry. How 
about the families that are not listed 
cn your debit? You say they must be 
listed on the debit of some other com- 
pany’s agent who also collects in your 
district. Don’t you believe that. It is 
estimated by competent authorities that 
the uninsured human values upon the 
lives of American’s breadwinners exceed 
five hundred billion dollars. These fig- 
ures give you an idea of the fertility of 
the field which is yours, and they are in- 
creasing more quickly than is the mantle 
of protection being cast over them. 

“Hence, be up and doing. Go after 
the new families on your debit and don’t 
hesitate to become acquainted with the 
old families whom you have hitherto 
neglected through the delusion that they 
were all insured in some other company. 
Recanvass your old policyholders, too. If 
dismal pictures of a gloomy future trou- 
ble vou, if you feel your self-confidence 
abating, instal the endless chain system 
and follow up the leads which your pol- 
icyholders will give you. You will be 
astonished at the results you will accom- 
plish, for an ever increasing number of 
acquaintances must result in a constantly 
increasing number of new policyholders. 
Needless to say, the courteous and effi- 
cient agent will find the method most 
successful, for satisfied policyholders are 
an agent’s best recommendation, and are 
always willing to share the mantle of 
protection with their friends.” 





POSTPONE NEW RATES 
New disability rates for women, which 
were to have been put into effect May 
15 by the Occidental Life, have been 
postponed indefinitely. 
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Bank-Insurance 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the ministers of the Episcopal Church. 
And then, as family lawyer, he admin- 
istered the trusts of innumerable clients 
who had committed to his care their es- 
tates and the application of those estates 
to their purposes. He was trained and 
competent as life underwriter, life ad- 
ministrator and trustee administrator. I 
think there we get the suggestion that 
I wan especially to emphasize, and I 
hope you won’t think that I am just 
making an agency talk. What I want 
to emphasize to you is, that it is greater 
and greater competency on the part of 
both of us in the performance of our 
respective functions that we should em- 
phasize greater competency on the part 
of the life underwriters in advising the 
prospects with respect both to his insur- 
ance and the method by which the pro- 
ceeds of his insurance ultimately finds 
application to his purposes. That old- 
fashioned Philadelphia lawyer has passed 
and his type is gone. Nowadays there is 
more opportunity in the field of trust 
administrator or in the field of the un- 
derwriters to meet these problems which 
used to be the daily task of the family 
advisor and the trustee of the family 
funds. 


Where Trustee Is Best Suited 


“There are times when the application 
of those proceeds may be best done by 
the life insurance company. If what the 
prospect wants is a definite amount of 
income month by month or year by year 
guaranteed by the aggregate assets of 
the company, then the insurance options 
are well suited to his purpose. But if 
what he wants involves something of dis- 
cretion, of judgment, of flexibility, then 
certainly the trustee is better suited to 
his purpose. If in other words, he wants 
the proceeds of his policy used to send 
his son to college, if that son shows an 
aptitude for a college education, or if 
he wants those proceeds applied to en- 
able his son upon maturity to go into 
business, if that son shows an aptitude 
for business, then there is judgment and 
discretion involved, which calls for the 
guardian, which calls for which has been 
rather aptly described as the institutional 
daddy, 


“We have a great opportunity for co- 
operation, and where these principles are 
general and therefore like the golden 
rule afford a good deal of opportunity for 
discretion in their application to specific 
instances, nevertheless they do sound as 
if they would be a guide and something 
of an inspiration to our individual ef- 
forts in our respective fields and to that 
co-operation which is essential to us. 


“We are both engaged in a great busi- 
ness which has gone far but which has 
far to go; a great instrumentality both 
in the trust company and in the life in- 
surance company; a great instrumental- 
itv of civilization, the saving of some- 
thing of the present for the next gen- 
eration. We appeal to the creators of 
trusts and to those who take insurance 
to make sacrifices for those who are to 
follow them, and we should see to it that 
we who are their guides, their advisors, 
their trustees do not mislead them for 
any temporary advantage. We should 
see to it that we give them the very best 
of service, most competent and_ best 
trained, both in advice and in perform- 
ance that whatever they do is suited to 
the purpose they have in mind.” 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDER WRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, The Eastern Underwriter 
Building, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number, Beek- 
man 2076. 





Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





OCCUPATIONAL LIFE RATING 

Frederick L. Hoffman of The Pruden- 
tial made the leading address at the in- 
formal intercompany occupational rating 
conference in Boston this week. He is 
one of the pioneers of insurance occupa- 
About thirty-five years 
conditions bordering on 


tional rating. 


ago he found 
confusion and chaos because risks were 
assumed or declined by companies as a 
mere matter of guesswork opinion with- 
out a serious attempt at verification by 
an appeal to the facts. Most occupa- 
tional ratings at the time were derived 
It was the late 
Dr. Hamill, director of The 
Prudential who in the early nineties sug- 
gested to Dr. Hoffman that he follow his 
inclinations and study the facts of the 
situation so that the company would not 
blindly follow uncertain precedents. The 
first occupation which Dr. Hoffman in- 
vestigated was glass workers, followed 
by potteries and later miners in anthra- 
cite coal regions. His early investiga- 
tions bore good results. The life insur- 
ance fraternity is under obligations to 
Dr. Hoffman and to The Prudential for 
the support that company gave to him 
in these early researches. 


from English precedents. 
medical 





FARM RISKS 

One of the most perplexing situations 
in the small towns is the distress of 
many agents because they cannot write 
farm property in view of the attitude of 
many companies with reference to such 
risks. That attitude may be described 
as cold, or at least chilly. Furthermore, 
many companies who do take farm risks 
are not anxious to assume enough on a 
risk to meet the insured’s requirements 
as to size of line with the result that 
the agent goes scouting for other ccm- 
panies to help him out. 

The situation in New York State is 
correctly described by Augustus C. Wal- 
lace, an up-state agent, in his talk to the 
New York State Association of Insurance 
Agents this week, reported elsewhere in 
this paper. The same conditions exist 
in other states. Wallace looks at the 


subject from the standpoint of the pub- 


lic as well as from the position of agent. 
He thinks companies should be more lib- 
eral and widespread in their writings of 
these risks and says that in not being so 
the mutuals are given a big advantage. 
He even intimates it paves the way for 
a state fund. 

Inasmuch as fire companies want to 
write all the gocd business that they can 
it is only logtcal to believe that the rea- 
son they turn down so much farm busi- 
ness is that it is unprofitable and not 
because they do not want to afford farm- 
ers the protection that others get. Farm 
business is unprotected and in one state 
companies asked to give their figures 
showed a 90% loss ratio. Moreover, the 
mutuals and co-operatives frequently 
have first choice of the best risks. 

However, the subject is one 
which is entitled to more thought from 
company than has been 
given. It should be threshed out and if 
there are good reasons why the farm 
business is unprofitable the facts should 
be generally aired, especially in states 
where not much publicity has been given 
tc the topic. Some genius might also 
figure out a system by which farm risks 
can be more generally covered by stock 
companies. 


entire 


organizations 


“PEEPING TOM’? AMENDMENT 
NOT SURE TO STICK 

It is by no means decided in Congress 
that the so-called “Peeping Tom” amend- 
ment to the tax bill, by which public ac- 
cess will be had to income tax returns 
on the same basis as other public docu- 
ments, will remain. In fact, some of the 
think that the conference 
which has the tax measure before it, will 
reject this provision, and that there are 
not enough votes in the Senate to over- 
ride the action of the conferees. 

Life insurance men, of course, are de- 
cidedly in favor of the amendment as it 
would enable agents to get a good line 
on the incomes of their prospects. Many 
daily newspapers are antagonistic to the 
amendment, 


newspapers 





SENATOR REED WINS 





Senate Votes in Favor of His Position 
Relative to Stock Fire Insurance 
Company Taxation 
The United States Senate has passed 
the $206,000,000 tax bill and sent the 
measure to conference in the House for 
the purpose of ironing out differences. 

3y a vote of 35 to 27, approval was 
given to amendments proposed by Sena- 
tor Reed (Pennsylvania), whereby stock 
fire insurance companies are placed on 
the same tax basis as mutual fire ‘under- 
writers. It was contended by the Penn- 
sylvania Senator that there was dis-rim- 
ination favorable to the stock companies 
under the existing law. He had previ- 
ously scught to have the profits of beth 
life and = fire underwriters obtained 
through the sale of capital assets sub- 
iected to regular corporate income tax, 
but was defeated. 


Three More in Newark 


Three additional new companies have 
filed certificates of incorporation with the 
New Jersey Department of Banking and 
Insurance. They are the United Fire In- 
surance Co., the United Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. and the United Re-Insurance 
Co. James L. Humphrey is named in 
each certificate as the agent in charge 
upon whom process against the compa- 
nies may be served. 
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President Coolidge and Acacia Mutual Representatives 


President Coolidge was photographed in front of the White Hcuse last week 
with officers, managers, agents and home office employes of the Acacia Mutual Life 


Association. 


: A story about the dedication of the new building of the Acacia and 
the visit to the White House will be found elsewhere in this paper. 


The cut at 


the top of the page shows an interesting section of a very large group photograph. 
Standing on President Coolidge’s right is William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia. On his left are Eugene E. Thompson, a director of the company; J. Claude 
Keiper, treasurer; and J. P. Yort, secretary and actuary. 








Samuel Mason, first vice-president. of 
the Judea Life of New York, was given 
lots of praise at the first anniversary 
celebration of the company last Sunday 
night at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, for the work he has done in build- 
ing up the agency force. Mr. Mason 
is a comparatively newcomer into the 
field of life insurance but is already mak- 
ing an impression as an agency execu- 
tive of ability. In the early days of the 
world war he was a special representa- 
tive of the “Hias” Hebrew Immigrant 
\id Society and his work took him into 
the far corners of the world. Two of 
the countries he visited were Japan and 
China where he suffered many hardships 
and dangers in his effort to help war- 
time refugees of the Jewish faith. 

x ok” xk 


Jesse S. Phillips, president of the Great 
\merican Indemnity, will sail for Eu- 
rope in July. Ancther personal item 
about Mr. Phillips is that a few days ago 
he was elected an elder of the Dutch 


Reformed Church in Bronxville, N. Y. 
e ae Se 


James Victor Barry, \[ctropolitan Life, 
made three talks in Nebraska while there 
last week. One was at the dinner of 
the Nebraska Insurance Day affair, one 
was a talk on unemployment insurance 
before the Kiwannis Club, the third an 
address before a Metropolitan Life 
agency organization, 


William B. Wiegand, chief examiner 
of the Insurance Department of New 
Jersey, and Percy Young, a director of 
the Firemen’s of Newark and _ vice- 
president of the Public Service Corpora- 
tion, both classmates of 1908, were guests 
at the alumni dinner of the New York 
University, school of commerce, last 
week. 

* * * 

Griffin M. Lovelace, one of the vice- 
presidents of the New York Life, is do- 
ing considerable traveling. He returned 
from the Pacific Coast last week; was 
in his office but a short time and_ then 
went to Canada. He is now back at his 
desk. 

* * x 
William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Sccicty, 
and Fred A. Wallis, general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual, were two of the New 
York insurance men who attended the 
Derby at Churchill Downs, Louisville, 

by. 

x * x 

Finlay D. McMillan, assistant manacct 
of the Prudential Assurance Company of 
England, spent a few days in Montreal 
last week. Mr. McMillan was somew!at 
seriously injured in the Sevenoaks ra'l- 
way disaster of August last, and his jour- 
ney to Canada is in the nature of a pleas- 
ure trip*undertaken primarily for the 
benefit of his health. 
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A Baltimore Ad 


While in Baltimore I was surprised to 


sec an ad of the General Surety 
Baltimore “Sun.” 
Bearding the lion in his den! 
a ee 


in the 


A Talk With the President of the 
Prudential Fire 

\ Maryland Casualty function would 
be incomplete without T. E. Braniff€ of 
Oklahoma City, and he was at the Mary- 
land’s thirtieth anniversary dinner in 
Baltimore the other night. In addition 
to the big insurance business he is run- 
ning in the Southwest he is also presi- 
dent of the new Prudential Fire of Ok- 
lahoma City. He told me that the new 
company will get under way this sum- 
mer; would start operations in Oklaho- 
ma City and would then plant in Kansas 
and some neighborhood states. 

I asked Mr. Braniff the reason for the 
wave of new fire and casualty companies 
throughout the country. His view of it 
was something like this: 

“It is the awakening of a community 
insurance consicence, a pride in insur- 
ance and in being tied up with it. It is 
a realization of the scope and ramifica- 
tions of insurance possibilities, too. I 
think it is a good thing not only because 
such companies, if intelligently run and 
soundly backed, will find plenty of op- 
portunities, but it will elevate the stand- 
ing of insurance in many places and in- 
crease its prestige.” 

* * 


Bigger U. S. F. & G. Year 
The United States F. & G. about a 
year and a half ago started making a 
drive for agents in very small towns. 
It succeeded well. This company, by the 
Way, is having its best premium volume 
year. From the way things are going 
the net premiums for 1928 will be close 
to $43,000,000 
* «x 
Did Their Job Too Well 
There is rarely anything humorous in 
an arson case, but adjusters and fire 
executives are having a good chuckle 
over the attempt of a gang to set fire to 
a plant by starting eight different fires 
at the same time. The firebugs forgot or 
did not know anything about the sprin- 
klers. They put out the fires and the 
evidence that it was set in eight differ- 
cnt places was found by the firemen. 
x * * 


Baltimore Nervous Systems 

Over in Baltimore the United States 
delity & Guaranty has a new annex. 
While construction work has been going 
on duties inside the structure are being 
verformed, but not with much comfort 
as the noises of construction have been 
dea fening sometimes. In New York City 
People are so accustomed to noise that 
the riveting on a new skyscraper under 
construction can make a terrific din with- 
a driving neighbors to the board of 
Ith to protest. It’s pretty hard on the 
hervous system, but so are lots of other 


hoises in New York. Baltimore, how- 
ever, is a more sedate town, where any 


racket outside of an automobile horn is 
apt to disturb the equanimity and poise 
of the residents. Anyway, that’s what 
they say and it is why the noises at the 
United States F. & G. upset some of the 
representatives of the company at vari- 
ous times. 
_Holders of stock in the United States 
& G., however, are not letting ,such 
paltry things as building noises bother 
them because that stock has been hit- 
ting new high levels. It was not so long 
ago that it was selling at about half of 
today’s market price. 


A Tricky Rug 

Sitting in the lobby of the Southern 
Hotel in Baltimore last week I noticed a 
large rug near the entrance which tripped 
up one out of every six or seven persons 
who tried to pass over it during the pe- 
riod I was there. This paragraph will 
call the rug to the attention of some 
casualty company covering the hotel’s 
liability insurance and may prevent some 
bad falls. 

* * x 


President Grant Of Mormon Church 
Visits William Street 


It is not often that the big insurance 
building of the Royal at 150 William 
street, New York, which also houses the 
United States headquarters of the North 
British & Mercantile fleet, the Phoenix 
of London Companies, and the London 
Assurance groups, has a more distin- 
guished visitor than Heber J. Grant who 
called at the North British & Mercantile 
offices one day last week to pay his re- 
spects to Cecil F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of that company; Charles 
E. Case, assistant United States man- 
ager, and associates. 

Heber J. Grant is the leading citizen 
of Utah. He is president of the Mor- 
mon Church and in addition is head of 
the insurance agency of H. J. Grant & 
Co., in which office is also conducted the 
business of the Utah Home Fire Insur- 
ance Co. Six feet three inches tall, of 
imposing presence, and wearing a closely 
cropped grey beard, President Grant 
would attract attention anywhere. The 
Mormon Church not only continues to be 


a powerful religious organization but 
conducts numerous important business 
enterprises. These include a large hotel, 


sugar interests, a great department store 
and a printing plant. 

Mr. Grant spends most of his time in 
the administration building of the Mor- 
mon Church at Salt Lake City and has 
most impressive offices, beautifully pan- 
elled, and with large rugs. Always 
courteous to visiting insurance men 
President Grant takes pleasure in show- 
ing them about the administration build- 
ing, especially pointing out the various 
rooms where the disciples of the Mor- 
mon Church meet, the disciples in a way 
being also directors of the business en- 
terprises owned by the church and di- 
rected by Mr. Grant. 


During a visit that Charles E. Case of 


the North British & Mercantile paid to 
President Grant in Salt Lake City some 
time ago the head of the church called 
his attention to the fact that Mr. Case’s 
father about forty years ago had appoint- 
ed him an agent of a fire insurance com- 
pany, and even discussed incidents of the 
visit of the senior Mr. Case who was 
one of the forceful figures in the busi- 
ness for years. During the visit of 
Charles E. Case, President Grant gave 
a side light on his human side by re- 
ceiving Tom Mix, the motion picture star, 
who had come to present him with a 
large sombrero. Grant left his office and 
went to the steps of the building with 
Mr. Mix and was photographed there 
with his much written about horse 
“Tony” in the background. 

President Grant is a man of unusual 
talents and has written poetry as well 
as books. At one time he spent a long 
period traveling about the cultural places 
in Europe. 
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Insuring Life of a Fire Insurance 
President 

The publication in 
of the fact that the board of directors 
of the new Public Fire of Newark had 
taken out insurance of $500,000 on the 
life of James T. Dargan, Jr., president 
of the corporation, the beneficiary being 
the Public Fire in case of the death of 
its president, was talked about from one 
end of William street to the other be- 
cause insurance of this type is new in 
fire insurance circles. Of course, it is 
an old story in the Wall Street district 
as many a head of an industry is insured 
by the board in favor of the corpora- 
tion. 


daily newspapers 


Such insurance is always a tribute to 
the man insured and to the high regard 
for him felt by the directors. You can 
say all you want to about businesses run- 
ning themselves when they once get 
started and that there is always a man 
around the corner to take the place of 
the fellow running the machine, but the 
annals of the business world have re- 
peatedly proven that this isn’t true. A 
big personality has shoes which are dif- 
ficult to fill, This has nowhere more 
often been proven than in the newspa- 
per and magazine world when a publica- 
tion ‘goes to pot or loses its color through 
the death of a directing genius. The 
New York City newspaper graveyard is 
full of such tombstones and at the pres- 
ent time we have only to lock at the 
“Courier-Journal” of Louisville, once a 
mighty factor in the editorial land when 
“Marse Henry” Watterson was alive, but 
a sleepy, standardized publication at the 
present time, just like dozens of others. 

One of the largest applications ever 
taken out by a corporation to protect 
itself by life insurance in case the chief 
died was for $5,000,000 on Adolph Zu- 
kor, head of the Famous Players. The 
late Harry B. Rosen of the New York 
Life wrote that application and the rea- 
son it came to him was that he went 
down to Wall Street when the Famous 
Players was a little hard up and wanted 
$4,000,000 and got it for them. The first 
place visited by Rosen was the National 
City Bank where the vice-president of 
whom he made the request for the loan 
laughed at him. 

“Why should we give 
Harry?” he asked. 

“Because the movie business is the 
third largest industry in the land.” 


you $4,000,000, 


The vice-president arose, 
playfully on the shoulder, and said: 
“Tush! Piffle! You know the movie 
business is not an industry, but it is a 
great gamble in which hundreds of theu- 
sonds of dollars are wagered on the suc- 
cess of empty-headed twenty-year-old 
girls.” 

But Rosen knew.at the time that Fa- 
mous Players, with its big chain of thea- 
tres, had an income of $375,000 a week 
through its chain of big theatres alone 
and he went elsewhere in the district 
where he succeeded in getting the 
$4,000,000 in two days. Later, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York banking house, under- 


tapped Harry 





Photo by Blank & Stoller 
J). T. DARGAN, JR. 
wrote a $10,000,000 issue for Famous 
Players. 

Anyway, after getting the $4,000,000 
there was only one insurance agent Fa- 
mous Players had in mind when they 
thought they would insure the head of 
the establishment for enough so they 
would be able to tide over any losses 
which might be occasioned by his death 
and the loss of his executive ability, and 
that was Rosen. 

Signing the application and getting the 


insurance were two different proposi- 
tions. Being a movie man it wasn’t easy 
at the time. Rosen placed as much as 


he could in this country and 
and hearing that Henry L. Rosenfeld 
(now manager of The Prudential at 46 
Cedar street) was going to Europe, he 
asked him if he could help him get any 
Zukor insurance over there. Mr. Rosen- 
field had been second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
charge of foreign business and knew in- 
surance conditions abroad. Rosenfeld 
succeeded in getting commitments for 
£240,000 when along came the Coast 
murder which ruined the picture career 
of “Fatty” Arbuckle, the comedian. This 
was followed by an avalanche of stories 
about “orgies in Hollywood” appearing 
in a string of British sensational papers. 
Some of the British companies got cold 
feet and they cancelled lines, but Rosen- 
feld was able to return with $1,000,000 of 
insurance for Zukor, which together with 
what Rosen got in this country, made 
$3,000,000 in. all. 

Since those days Zukor has built up 
a remarkable reputation for executive 


Canada, 


ability and success with the Famous 
Players and he has no trouble getting 
all the insurance he wants. 

The estimate of Mr. Dargan being 


worth $500,000 to the Public Fire gives 
some indication of what financiers think 
nowadays of the capabilities of the men 
whom they regard as able to swing and 
run fire insurance organizations. The 
Public Fire has lots of money back of it. 
It has the largest surplus which any fire 
company newly started has available. The 
insurance on Dargan is in The Pruden- 
tial. 
x ok x 
Hartford Fire Stock 

It is always interesting to note what 
the investment houses have to say about 
the fire and casvalty stocks which they 
are featuring, and such proved to be the 
case with the circular about the Hart- 
ford Fire which J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 
issued a few days ago. In part the cir- 
cular read: 

Briefly summarized and compared, the 
year's results with the Hartford Fire 
show as below: 

1927 1926 


Income from securities 


and real estate..... $2,969,661 


(Continued on Page an 


$2,894,098 
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R. C. Rice Says Stock 
Trend Is Yet Upward 


PRESENT PRICES WARRANTED 





Believes Aircraft Premiums Will Rival 
Auto Business In Time; Statistical 
Association Dinner 





Despite the present great activity in 
the security markets of the country with 
stock prices and brokers’ loans at un- 
precedented levels, the future trend of 


insurance stock values is distinctly up- 
ward according to R. C. Rice of J. K. 
Rice & Co., insurance stock brokers, 
speaking last Friday evening before the 
insurance group meeting of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. More than 
fifty members of the association turned 
out to this dinner meeting. William S. 
Crawford, insurance editor of the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” acted as toastmaster. 

Mr. Rice stated that one of the great- 
est drawbacks to the popularity of insur- 
ance stocks in the past was the unwill- 
ingness of insurance executives them- 
selves to invest in the securities of their 
own companies. Even today, Mr. Rice 
said, the insurance fraternity is itself 
not fully educated in the security dis- 
tribution and public relations end of the 
business, although great progress has 
been made along this line. 

The fact that today thousands of per- 
sons in all parts of the country are in- 
vestors in securities of insurance com- 
panies is in itself insurance against the 
success of many wilful attacks made upon 
the business by petty politicians. In- 
stead of arousing the support of their 
constituents these politicians are now 
finding the security holding public dis- 
tinctly hostile to unjust and unwarranted 
investigations and regulation of insur- 
ance. 

Predicts Huge Premiums On Aircraft 

Development of the airplane is another 
distinct boon to insurance in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Rice who ventured the pre- 
diction that within a few years the pre- 
mium income from aircraft insurance 
will outstrip the present tremendous vol- 
ume derived from the insuring of auto- 
mobiles. The conflagration hazard as a 
danger to financial security he charac- 
terized as nil because of the great 
wealth of the companies, their group af- 
filiations and their channels of reinsur- 
ance. 

Reducing the par value of insurance 
stocks is an acknowledgment of the 
psychological truth that investors would 
rather buy for any given sum, for ex- 
ample, said Mr. Rice, 100 shares of a 
stock of $10 par value than 10 shares of 
the stock of the same company with a 
$100 par value. High prices discourage 
the average public, while a splitting up 
of a stock, while not actually lowering 
the value of the capital of the company, 
makes the unit price far more attrac- 
tive to the outsider. 

William Leslie, general manager of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, gave a lengthy review of com- 
pensation rate-making tracing it from the 
time of the origin of Schedule Z with 
the Insurance Department of Massachu- 
setts under Commissioner Hardison to 
the present system adopted this year for 
use in New York state by the National 
Council. George D. Moore, assistant 
secretary and actuary of the Royal In- 
demnity, commented also upon the new 
compensation rate-making system, say- 
ing it would compel the submission by 
companies of a lot more data than here- 
tofore. 

Talks delivered at this meeting by As- 
sistant Manager Henry E. Niles of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 





Says Fire Rates Are 
Too Far Below Cost 


UPWARD REVISION IS NEEDED 





Ass’t. Secretary Thompson Of Queen 
Says Underwriting Losses Cannot Go 
On; Problems Of Taxation 





Problems of taxation, long term poli- 
cies, simplification of fire insurance 
classifications and computations of un- 


earned premiums were discussed last Fri- 
day evening before the insurance group 
meeting of the American Statistical As- 
sociation by Hugh Thompson, assistant 
secretary of the Queen and president of 
the Insurance Accountants ’Association. 
He said the problem of the statistician 
was to derive various ways and means of 
cutting down certain expenditures to aid 
in the reduction of the almost constant 
underwriting losses suffered by the com- 
panies. 

Fire insurance should, however, be so 
organized; said Mr. Thompson, that a 
reasonable profit may be realized re- 
gardless of changes in market values of 
security holdings. The business cannot 
go on he stated paying out present 
losses, and the sooner this simple truth 
is made publicly known and fire insur- 
ance rates revised upwards the better 
for all concerned. 

“Personally, I think that fire compa- 
nies generally,” said Mr. Thompson, “do 
not sufficiently study the results of their 
business by terms. We write insurance 
at two and one-half annual rates for 
three years. In some parts of the coun- 
try insurance for three years may be 
had at two annual rates. Insurance for 
five years may be had for four annual 
rates. From approximate computations 
which I have made the concession for 
five year contracts appears to be justi- 
fied, but not for the three year contract. 
Making allowance for interest at 5% 
compounded semi-annually on the larger 
initial payment required of the insurer 
on a three year policy, he obtains the 
same protection under the three year 
policy for $86 per annum that he would 
be required to pay $100 per annum for 
under a yearly contract. This probably 
is one reason why at the end of 1926 
56% of fire business.in force had been 
written for a three year term as against 
46% in 1918, whereas the ratio of annual 
business to total business in force has 
fallen from 35% in 1918 to 28% in 1926. 


Returns For Tax Purposes 


“Another of our problems and one 
which is especially troublesome, has to do 








of Hartford, Joseph Raywid, vice-presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Statistical Bu- 
reau of New York, and by Assistant 
Secretary Hugh Thompson of the Queen 
of New York are published elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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security. 








Will Insuranshares 


Increase in Value? 


ECURITIES of Insurance Companies and 
Banks are selling on a low yield basis be- 
cause purchasers are willing to sacrifice im- 

mediate income for the prospect of a greater 
income and gain in capital in the future. 


Stocks of twenty typical Insurance Companies, all of 
which are represented in the list deposited with The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, Trustee, as the under- 
lying security for INsuRANSHARES Trust CERTIFICATES, 
have for 10 years shown an average appreciation of over 
19% per annum. During that period the average an- 
nual yield rose from 4% to 8%. 


Many experienced investors of means have appreciated 
these facts and for years have been acquiring Insurance 
The average investor, however, be- 
cause of lack of information and the fact that Insurance 
Stocks sell at high prices has not bought this type of \ 


INSURANSHARES Trust CERTIFICATES make it possible for | 
Z small as well as large investors to acquire ownership in- 
f terest in a selected group of Insurance Companies and 


Banks. 
¢ The holder of Trust Certificates enjoys safety to a high 0 
degree and also the promise of steadily increasing yield 
¢ and gain in his capital investment. 
Send for circular B-28 giving complete informa- 
je tion about this safe and profitable investment. 
5 
f INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 7 
é 49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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with the manner of compiling returns of 
premiums for taxation purposes. By 
many states it is required of the com- 
panies to report in detail premiums re- 
ceived from and paid to other compa- 
nies. An attempt is then made by the 
State Departments to agree with the 
premiums reported by Company A as 
having been paid to Company B with 
the premiums that Company B reports 
as having received from Company A. 
This has always seemed to me about 
the most purposeless and unnecessary 
undertaking that could be imagined. 
There are so many logical reasons why 
the tax return of Company A will not 
agree with that of Company B in re- 
spect of reinsurance paid and received. 

Companies close their books for the 
year on varying dates. 

“Thus business reported as paid to- 
ward the close of the year by one of- 
fice might not appear as received in the 
books of the other office until the fol- 
lowing year. Even where dates of clos- 
ing might coincide, there would be a 
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$1,000,000.00 
1,098,796.26 
; 196,660.00 
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strong possibility of variation due to the 
different systems of recording. 

“Further, each company maintains an 
accurate and balanced record of rein- 
surance given off but reinsurance re- 
ceived is not susceptible of accurate con- 
trol except as a part of the gross and 
net writings. In any event, when Com- 
pany A has paid the tax upon its en- 
tire business in any one state for any 
given year it is manifestly unfair to ask 
it to pay an additional tax on the 
strength of a report from Company B 
that the latter has paid the former 
something that is not included in Com- 
pany A’s schedule of reinsurance re- 
ceived but instead is buried in its total 
of direct business received. 

“Here is an opportunity for our Com- 
mittee on Uniform Accounting to ren 
der a distinct service to all of the com 
panies. I believe that by concerted ac- 
tion the insurance authorities might be 
brought to see that the tremendous vol- 
ume of correspondence now carried on 
each year after tax returns are filed 
might be done away with without cur- 
tailing the revenues due under the law 
to the various states from taxes on fire 
insurance premiums.” 





ENDS BINDING OFFICE 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has terminated the countrywide binding 
agency for brokerage business with the 
Leo Pockwitz Co., Inc. in New York. 
This action is said to be the result of 
the National Union’s desire to avoid mis- 
understandings with local agents abou! 
adherence to agency —* 


NEWARK “AGENCY MOVES 
The Newark Insurance Agency, fo! 
merly located at 51 Clinton street, has 
opened mniore spacious quarters at 4 


Clinton street, Newark. 
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Urges Simplification 
Of Company Statistics 


MORE UNIFORMITY ESSENTIAL 
Joseph Raywid Tells Statisticians That 
Multiplicity Of Present Systems 
Retards Rate-Making 
A plea for greater uniformity and sim- 
plification of methods for compiling in- 
surance statistics was made last Friday 
night before the dinner meeting of the 
\merican Statistical Association by Jos- 
eph Raywid, president of the Under- 
writers’ Statistical Bureau, Inc., of New 
York. He said that the great multiplic- 
ity of means of using statistical data for 
arriving at the same conclusions was 
expensive and slow and hindered the in- 
surance companies in the rapid develop- 

ment of their business. 

Speaking of the growth in insurance of 
central bureaus to tabulate statistics for 
rate-making purposes and the necessity 
therefore of the uniformity of treat- 
ment of statistics Mr. Raywid said in 
part: 

“Compilation of experience is a very 
important matter. It is admitted that 
io company has sufficient volume in all 
classes to determine a fair and adequate 
rate. There are very few companies 
whose volume would justify a definite 
conclusion on more than a handful of 
classes. It is because of this fact that 
they decided to co-operate and establish 
central bureaus whose function is to 
study and analyze the combined experi- 
ence of carriers. The results when pro- 
mulgated help to determine the fairness 
and adequacy of the rates charged, The 
management of individual companies 
should be guided by comparison of their 
experience with that of the combined 
results. It should help to determine 
whether the underwriting policy followed 
by them is sound or whether it is in 
need of modification. 


Introduction of Tabulating Machines 


“As we all know, and, from what has 
been said, it is apparent that the vol- 
ume of statistical data is quite consid- 
erable and it is growing more so, as the 
business develops and as the need for 
its regulation increases. The details on 
which these tables are based are tre- 
mendous and one must actually go 
through the experience to appreciate its 
proportions. The question arises how is 
this being done, and what is the best 
way to do it? Actual experience 
taught the larger companies that the task 
would prove impossible unless they gave 
up the old pen and ink method, I know 
there are some companies that are still 
copying and recopying the figures for 
each table, but their number is dimin- 
ishing very rapidly. Most of the com- 
panies depend upon mechanical devices 
manned by an experienced staff to carry 
on this important work. I have refer- 
ence to the accounting and tabulating 
machines. The use of these machines 
cnables companies to compile data with 
niuch greater rapidity, accuracy, econ- 
omy and does away with the agonizing 
and deadening monotony of the pen and 
ink method. 

“To be sure, there are companies 
whose volume of business does not justi- 
fy the expense entailed in establishing 
a statistical department equipped with 
these machines, as in addition to the ex- 
pense of the rental, it is necessary to 
have a competent and well trained super- 
visor, a person who not only under- 
stands machine application, but also the 
Inany requirements of the insurance 
business. It is also necessary to set 
aside special space as the machines are 
rather noisy. This problem has been 
solved by the organization of service 
bureaus. 

Calls Uniformity Imperative 

“Now you probably noticed _ that 
throughout my remarks I have been 
stressing the need and desirability of 
uniformity. The very fact that the sta- 


tistical detail is so great, that each com- 
pany’s results should be studied in con- 
nection with those of others in the field, 
makes uniformity imperative. The con- 
tract of insurance, the policy, which in 
a way is the basis of all of the subse- 
quent transactions is uniform, all of the 
data called for by the governing and 
supervising agencies is of uniform struc- 
ture. But when you examine the under- 
lying records which lead to and form the 
basis of the tables, what a wealth of va- 
riety in treatment and make-up. 

_ “One of the simplest documents in any 
insurance office is the treaty bordereau, 
but I still have to see two companies 
using the same form, unless they belong 
to the same fleet. 

“This individual treatment may be a 
minor matter, but it does result in waste 
and confusion. Why not arrange for a 
uniform procedure, a procedure which is 
not a result of individual taste or pref- 
erence, but the product of a careful 
analysis of the needs of the business? 
Why not examine the various methods 
in use, retain the desirable features and 
discard that which just happened to be 
used because ‘We have always done it 
this way and look where we are?’ Fre- 
quently the pride of authorship prevents 
us seeing the other fellow’s point of 
view but I find that a proposition of real 
merit soon overcomes that obstacle. 

“T believe that the various company 
boards should also do their utmost to 
develop uniformity of treatment and bet- 
ter understanding of the statistical prob- 
lems confronting the companies. I must 
say that the fire field is the weakest in 
interchanges of ideas although the newly 
founded accountants’ society has made 
some progress in that direction.” 





HARTFORD BANKER DIES 


M. H. Whaples Was Director in Hart- 
ford Fire, Hartford A. & I., Connec- 
ticut Mutual and Trustee of 
Scottish U. & N. 


M. H. Whaples, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Co., and known as the dean of 
Connecticut bankers, died last week at 
the Hartford Hospital after a severe ill- 
ness. Mr. Whaples was a director in sev- 
eral insurance companies, was also prom- 
inent in the civic and business life of 
Hartford for more than half a century. 
He was in his eighty-third year and died 
on the date which marks his fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Mr. Whaples was an officer and di- 
rector of a number of organizations in 
addition to his connection with the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Co. He was 
president of the Hartford Clearing 
House Association, director of the Am- 
erican Hardware Co., the First Reinsur- 
ance of Hartford, the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, the Hartford Fire, the 
Connecticut Mutual, the Pickering Gev- 
ernor Co. and the Stanley Works. He 
was also a trustee of the Bankers Trust 
Co.} treasurer and director of the Col- 
lins Co., director and member of the 
executive committee of the Hartford 
Hospital, trustee of the Scottish Union 
& National; vice-president of the Society 
for Savings, vice-president and director 
of the Stanley Securities Co. 





COMPANIES TO ENTER PENNA. 

Four New York and two New Jersey 
insurance companies whose applications 
for licenses to do business in Pennsyl- 
vania have been held up by Insurance 
Commissioner Matthew H. Taggart, will 
shortly be admitted there. The compa- 
nies are the Guardian Fire, American 
Merchant Marine, Transportation Fire 
and the Brooklyn Fire, all of New York, 
and the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Fire of Newark and the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Jersey City. 


R. M. HALL STATE AGENT 
R. M. Hall, formerly with a fire ad- 
justing firm at Jacksonville, Fla. has 





been appointed state agent in Kentucky 
and Tennessee for the Public Fire with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 
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THE /ETNA FIRE GROUP 


Three Great Companies 
Providing Strong and Dependable 
Insurance in FIRE andALLIED 

LINES andin CASUALTY and SURETY 
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National Board’s Annual Meeting 





President Bulkley’s Address 


(Continued from Page 1) - 


sources. It should be observed in this 
connection, of course, that security val- 
ues can not be expected to advance in- 
diefinitely and that gains from this source 
can not prudently be treated as perma- 
nent in their entirety. When the in- 
evitable depressed market succeeds the 
present ‘bull’ market for securities, some 
part of these gains will necessarily dis- 
appear, at least for the time being; and 
this contingency will be provided against 
by all prudently managed fire insurance 
companies. None the less, the most com- 
petent economic and financial authori- 
ties in the United States appear to be 
generally of the opinion that even at 
the present price level the long-run in- 
trinsic value of such seasoned securities 
as fire insurance companies customarily 
hold as investments, is represented with 
reasonable accuracy by the prices these 
securities command in the open market. 
Assuming this conclusion to be substan- 
tially correct, we need apprehend no 
more than a temporary, and not very 
extensive shrinkage in the market value 
of our investment holdings when specu- 
lative liquidation becomes the order of 
the day on the stock exchanges. This 
being the case, we may properly take 
pride in the fact that never before in 
the history of the country have the 
stock fire insurance companies been fi- 
nancially so strong as they are today. A 
necessary corollary of this statement is, 
that never before have the companies 
possessed such unquestioned ability to 
meet any and all adverse contingencies 
to which. they may conceivably be sub- 
jected.” 


Underwriting Experience 


Mr. Bulkley then took up the subject 


of underwriting profits, making these 
comments: 
“After all, however, the main matter 


for us as fire underwriters is the out- 
come of our underwriting experience. By 
this we stand or fall in the long run. 
From this standpoint, analysis of the 
causes of our improved experience last 
year is particularly important, in order 
that we may ascertain, if possible, 
whether those causes were accidental and 
temporary in character, or whether they 
were such as to promise still greater im- 
provement in the future. Here it can 
not be too strongly insisted upon that, 
despite the very favorable comparison 
between our underwriting figures for 
1927 and those of the six preceding years, 
we are still very far from having at- 
tained that measure of just and reason- 
able underwriting credit which the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, after the most careful investiga- 
tion and deliberation, has concluded to 
be necessary if American fire insurance 
companies as a body are to maintain a 
position which will enable them, under 
any conjunction of adverse economic or 
financial circumstances whatsoever, to 
continue rendering a service upon which 
the welfare of modern society absolutely 
depends. 

“At this point it is well to cite the 
actual figures of last year’s underwriting 
experience of the 220 companies now 
holding membership in the National 
Board, The statistics show that these 
companies had in 1927 earned premium 
income from fire and lightning business 
of $627,558,621, as compared with $634,- 
525,912 in 1926; and that this volume of 
business in 1927 resulted in an under- 
writing credit balance of $30,932,388, or 
4.93%, as compared with an underwrit- 
.ing debit balance of $23,738,595, or 3.74%, 
resulting from the fire and lightning 
business written in 1926. It may be add- 
ed that the preliminary estimate of the 
total amount of the country’s fire losses 


in 1927 is $478,245,620, which compares 
with the estimate of $560,548,624 for the 
year 1926. 
One Swallow Doesn’t Make A Summer 
“In commenting upon these figures it 
may be said at the outset that the de- 
crease in the country’s fire losses was 
undeniably an important factor in the 
improvement of our underwriting expe- 
rience last year. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, also, that every fire under- 
writer experienced a feeling of profound 
relief when the long series of steeply 
ascending annual fire loss totals, which 
reached its appalling peak of over $560,- 
000,000 in 1926, was finally interrupted 
by a decrease of really substantial pro- 
portions in 1927. We all remember, of 
course, the proverbial expression that 
‘one swallow does not make a Summer,’ 
and we shall not allow ourselves to be- 
come too confident that a positive check 
has been administered to the inordinate 
fire waste which plagues the American 
people, until we have had more than a 
single year of lessened fire losses. Nev- 
ertheless, we should not, in my opin- 
ion, under-estimate the significance of 
Jast year’s more favorable fire loss rec- 
ord. For one thing, unless we are to 
believe in blind luck, it demonstrated 
that forces do exist which, if properly 
brought into play and directed, can stay 
the seemingly irresistible progress of the 
destroyer Fire. It demonstrated also 
that the unremitting efforts which have 
been made for years past by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
its member companies, by the Fire 
Chiefs’ Association and the Chambers of 
Commerce. as well as by various other 
public-spirited agencies, to promote the 
cause of fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection, have not been altogether fruit- 
less. Finally, it made the fact clear to 
all eyes that, if only the country’s fire 
losses are kept within bounds, no sweep- 
ing change in the existing rate structure 
will be necessary to enable the fire in- 
surance companies to bring their loss 
payments into proper relation with their 
premium income, but that on the con- 
trary the companies may confidently rely 
upon their program of scientific rate- 
making, combined with increasing con- 
trol over the loss payment situation as 
a whole, to give them a reasonable un- 
derwriting credit balance in normal years. 
The Declining Average Premium 
“Turning now to our underwriting ex- 
perience proper in 1927, we perceive at 
cence that the all-important fact in this 
connection is that, notwithstanding a de- 
crease of $6,967,291 in the earned pre- 
mitim income of the member companies 
from their fire and lightning business, the 
decrease in the loss payments on this 
business was so much greater than $6,- 
967,291—being in fact $52,910,740—that 
for the first time since 1919 the compa- 
nies’ fire underwriting account showed 
a credit balance. As regards the de- 
crease in earned premium income no 
anxiety need be felt, since it is attrib- 
utable to well-known causes. For one 
thing, there occurred last year in this 
country, as the business statistics show, 
both a moderate decrease in the produc- 
tion and distribution of almost all class- 
es of commodities and goods, and also 
some decline in the general commodity 
price level. Naturally, this downward 
movement of the business cycle was at- 
tended by a corresponding decrease in 
the sum-total of insurable values. More 
than this, however, there was a continua- 
tion last year of that downward move- 
ment of the average rate of premium 
charged per $100 of insurance in the 
United States which has been in prog- 
ress for nearly thirty years and which 


has so sharply differentiated the price 
of fire insurance from virtually all other 
prices for commodities and services. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the National 
Board, which cover the experience of 
companies writing more than 90% of all 
fire insurance written in the country, 
the average rate of premium charged, 
which in 1905 was $1.1679, had fallen in 
1910 to $1.0822; in 1915, to $1.0131; i 
1920, to $0.9617; in 1925, to $0.8726; in 
1926, to $0.8625; while in 1927 it was only 
$0.8600. This decline since 1915 of 
$0.1531 per $100 of insurance, or 15.1%, 
in the price of fire insurance during a 
period which included the World War 
with its tremendous enhancement of 
prices in general, is quite without par- 
allel in other departments of economic 
activity. Furthermore, it demonstrates 
in the most irrefutable manner that 
American fire insurance has been not 
only zealous, but perhaps even over- 
zealous, in giving to the insuring pub- 
lic the fullest possible measure of bene- 
fit accruing from improved methods of 
building construction, from more effi- 
cient public fire service and from the 
progress of invention in connection with 
fire protective and fire preventive meth- 
ods and devices. What makes the 
achievement even more remarkable is 
that it has been accomplished in the 
face of the large increase in the ex- 
penses of the companies through the rise 
in the general price level and with a 
smaller insurance dollar to liquidate ex- 
penses and losses which we must pay 
with the larger trade dollar.” 


Undue Stresses And Strains 


Before leaving the subject of rate- 
charges Mr. Bulkley said fire insurance 
companies can justly pride themselves on 
having so greatly reduced the cost of 
fire insurance to the American people, 
and that there was one aspect of the 
matter which deserves more careful con- 
sideration than it has meretenone re- 
ceived. ta NY 

“I refer to the effect of the constantly 
decreasing average rate of premium upon 
the proportion borne both by our total 
premium income and by our total finan- 
cial resources to the aggregate amount 
of the insurances we have outstanding. 
It is difficult for the responsible officers 
of a fire insurance company to avoid a 
certain solicitude when they consider that 
within a brief period of years the total 
amount the company has at risk has in- 
creased by about 50%, while at the same 
time the company’s total premium in- 
come has increased by about 30%. It 
is true that there is no fixed rule of an 
actuarial character with regard to the 
proper ratio between a fire insurance 
company’s premium income or its total 
assets and the sum-total of its insur- 
ances in force, but it would seem to be 
self-evident from the very nature of the 
business that in common prudence it 
can not rest upon too narrow a financial 
base or, in other words, that the pro- 
portion between premium income and 
resources on the one hand, and under- 
writing liability, on the other, is an es- 
sential factor in determining the ade- 
quacy of rates for fire insurance com- 
panies as a body. If this proportion 
falls too low the entire fabric of fire 
insurance is obviously subjected to un- 
due stresses and strains, even though it 
should happen that for a single year or 
perhaps several years in succession the 
companies’ premium income supplement- 
ed by their investment gains suffices to 
meet their losses and expenses, besides 
leaving some margin for dividends and 
surplus. This general consideration was 
unquestionably of much weight with the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners when that body of public su- 
pervising officials arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a just and reasonable rate of 


- underwriting profit for American fire in- 


surance is 5% of the earned premiums 


plus an additional 3% for such period 
as is necessary to build up an Biseuate 
conflagration reserve. It was clear to 
the Commissioners formulating this raie 
that it is in the public interest that the 
fire insurance companies be accorded sui- 
ficient compensation for their indis- 
pensable service to the community to 
enable them constantly to maintain a 
safe relation between the rate of accu- 
mulation of their financial resources and 
the rapidly progressive expansion of the 
risks they are called upcn to cover. In 
my judgment, this reasoning is eminent- 
ly correct. It raises the vital question, 
moreover, whether it is not our duty 
as underwriters to take energetic action 
to prevent any further decline in the 
average premium charged for each $100 
of insurance written throughout the 
country, at least until we have sufficient 
evidence that the fire losses can be kept 
within bounds. Certainly this is the in- 
escapable deduction from cur actual un- 
derwriting experience for the past dec- 
ade, notwithstanding the welcome im- 
provement shown by last year’s figures. 
Loss Adjustments 

“T wish, also, to express my convic- 
tion that the better outcome of our un- 
derwriting in 1927 was by no means sole- 
ly attributable to the substantial de- 
crease in the country’s fire losses, help- 
ful though this certainly was, but that a 
hardly iess important contributing factor 
was the increasing control over essen- 
tial features of our business which is 
rendered possible by that growing spirit 
of co-operation among the companies of 
which the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is the principal organ and ex- 
ponent. While the National Board for 
well-known reasons undertakes to play 
no direct part in the fixing of premium 
rates, either nationally or locally, and 
while it properly refrains from dealing 
with controversial or contentious ques- 
tions such as agents’ commissions and 
the like, its field of activity is neverthe- 
less constantly broadening, and it is al- 
ready rendering yeoman’s service in the 
way of promoting countrywide  co- 
ordination of effort and uniformity of 
practice in handling problems of vital 
consequence to the companies. Such a 
problem is that of loss adjustments, the 
irregularity and looseness of which have 
long been recognized as constituting per- 
haps the greatest single cause of leakage 
and waste in American fire insurance. 
This situation has been mentioned at 
previous annual meetings, the thought 
prevailing and receiving most encourag- 
ing support that this board should con- 
trol and direct this phase: of our busi- 
ness. Our Committee on Adjustments 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
matter, and the plan which will be pre- 
sented today is entitled to receive our 
complete endorsement; and I] trust that 
it will be adopted unanimously. Closely 
allied to the adjustment situation is the 
problem of incendiarism and arson, un- 
happily far more common in the United 
‘States than in any other country for 
which dependable statistics are available. 
By recourse to this lawless practice, a 
dishonest few inflict heavy annual losses 
not only upon the fire insurance compa- 
nies but also upon the honest portion 
of society. For a decade we have car- 
ried on a systematic warfare against this 
crime, and through the work of an effi- 
cient corps of investigators, with the co- 
operation of fire and police departments 
and the prosecuting officers of the vari- 
ous states and municipalities, definite 
‘progress has been made in the detection 
and punishment of persons guilty of ar- 
son and malicious burning of property. 
‘The able committee in charge of this 
activity is to be commended. Our whole- 
hearted support in the objects and pur- 
poses of these two important commit- 
tees will materially improve the compa- 
nies’ underwriting experience. 
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National Board’s 


Annual Meeting 





“In other lines we are performing 
notable service to our membership and 
to the public. Our engineering staff, in 
the surveys of cities, in the development 
ul fire protection standards, and in ad- 
\ocating a greater interest in fire pre- 
yention, is accomplishing noteworthy re- 
sults. Our Public Relations department, 
through articles and the distribution of 
appropriate material, keeps before the 
public eye the usefulness of the National 
ene and the important part stock fire 
insurance plays in the national welfare. 
A_ specific recommendation of this com- 
mittee in respect to advertising comes 
before us today, and merits our ap- 
proval.” 


Co-operation 
3ulk- 


In discussing co-operation Mr. 
ley said: 

“Having seen the important concrete 
benefits which the stock fire insurance 
companies already derive from their co- 
operation in the activities of the Na- 
tional Board, we can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that in the future the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the companies will 
increase in proportion as they are gov- 
erned in their policies and practices by 
the co-operative spirit rather than by the 
spirit of ruthless individualistic compe- 
tition which formerly dominated Ameri- 
can business. The movement towards in- 
telligent co-operation in respect of these 
matters which concern all alike in each 
department of productive service is in- 
deed, as we all know, a reflection of the 
most enlightened business thought of our 
tme. To this movement, furthermore, 
we owe in no small part those remark- 
able achievements in the domain of pro- 
duction and distribution which have 
given the United States the industrial 
primacy of the world since the war. So 
convinced have our business leaders be- 
come of the incalculable advantages af- 
forded by intelligent co-operation in the 
common interest that they expect the 
really great successes of the future, 
whether private or national, to be at- 
tained through group rather than indi- 
vidual action. 

“As 1 have already indicated, the im- 
portant constructive work which the 
stock fire insurance companies have ac- 
complished in recent years through co- 
operation in the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is sufficient evidence that 
American fire insurance is fully abreast 
of the times in recognizing that the prin- 
ciple of solidarity of interest, with its 
practical corollary of associated action in 
matters affecting the common welfare, 
must be more and more widely applied 
in the future if the business is to make 
the maximum contribution to the coun- 
try’s prosperity of which it is capable, 
and also to enjoy an adequate reward 
for the service it renders. I believe, 
however, that you will agree with me 
when I say that we have by no means 
reached the limit of co-operation in our 
affairs, and that our business would 
benefit greatly if it were generally un- 
derstood among us that the co-operative 
method is to be employed in the solution 
of all serious problems affecting our com- 
mon welfare and that of the public. In 
promoting what we call teamwork, it is 
my conviction that if we would secure 
the results that the words signify, we 
must encourage and even demand it of 
all those who are directly benefited by 
stock fire insurance. It should be_ the 
slogan not only in the company offices, 
but in all of our underwriting, inspe ction, 
rating and adjustment organizatic ns. Co- 
operation may not be a necessity, but it 
is a business economy. For us, as for 
the other great business associations of 
the country, the words, “Teamwork for 
Pri osperity’ should be no mere empty 
phrase, no mere fairsounding ‘slogan’ for 
the Babbitts and such gentry, but rather 
the expression of a living truth which 
finds practical embodiment in all our ac- 
tivities and policies. Animated by this 


principle we shall stand before the Am- 
erican people able at all times to justify 
the conclusions we arrive at with regard 
to the necessary conditions of the serv- 
ice we render, since those conclusions 
will consistently reilect the most com- 
petent underwriting and financial judg- 
ment applied to the problems of ow 
business and accepted throughout our en- 
tire body. 

“Tt should also be pointed out in this 
connection that there is abundant evi- 
dence that the effect upon the public 
mind of invariably harmonious action on 
the part of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies will be in the highest degree 
beneficial to our interests as well as to 
those of the community. Not only is it 
certain that criticism of us flourishes 
most when we are at odds amongst our- 
selves, but our whole position is mani- 
festly strengthened when we display a 
spirit of prompt and whole-hearted co- 
operation in dealing with a serious dis- 
aster or emergency. Thus the quick ac- 
tion of the National Board, supported by 
the companies, in putting all the re- 
sources of its engineering and inspection 
staff at the disposal of the flood-stricken 
communities in the Mississippi Valley a 
year ago brought us an incalculable in- 
crease of good will throughout the 
South. Many other instances of a simi- 
lar kind might be cited, but | shall men- 
tion here only the expressions of public 
gratitude elicited by the manner in which 
the companies handled the desperate 
situation created by the hurricane on the 
eastern coast of Florida in 1926.” 





220 MEMBERS 


Nine Companies Joined National Board 
of Fire Underwriters During Past 
Twelve Months 
The present membership of the Na- 
tronal Board of Fire Underwriters is 220. 
The following companies joined during 
the year: Birmingham Fire of Pennsyl- 
vania, Halifax Fire, Homeland of Amer- 
ica, Jefferson Fire, Minneapolis Fire and 
Marine, New England Fire, New Yorx 
Fire, Public Fire and Universal Insur- 
ance Co. 

These companies resigned: 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Fire and Pittsburgh Fire. 


British 
Palmetto 





THE DEATH ROLL 

The following prominent figures in the 
National Board cf Fire Underwriters 
died during the twelve months preceding 
this week’s annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters: Wil- 
liam B. Clark, Aetna Fire; E, C. Irvin, 
Fire Association; W. L. Lindsay, Globe 
& Rutgers; John Palen, Dubuque; W. O. 
Weimar, Harmonia; James A. Swinner- 
ton, America Fore; Robert M. Bennett, 
New York Underwriters Agency; H. N. 


Dickinson, Glens Falls; George F. 
Hutchings, Stuyvesant; P. H. Willmott, 
Agricultural. 


COMMERCIAL REPORTS 
Special Committee of National Board 
Has Been Making an Exhaustive 
Study of This Subject 
"The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board in its report to the annual 
meeting of that body this week said that 
an exhaustive study of the subject ef 
commercial reports and this service to 
the companies had been made by a spe- 
cial committee named for that purpose; 
and within the next few months some 
valuable suggestions on the subject will 

be made to Naticnal Board members. 





4,000.00 HOMES MORTGAGED 

The Department of Ccmmerce has 
compiled a table showing that of the 
23,500,000 families in the United States, 
based on the census of 1920, nearly 13,- 
000,000 were rent payers and 10,500,000 
home owners. Of the 10,500,000 homes 
owned, over 4,000,000 were mortgaged. 


Fire Companies Out 
To Jail Incendiaries 


REPORT OF ARSON COMMITTEE 
Investigating More Crooked Losses Than 
Ever; Receiving Gocd Support From 
Company Adjusters 





The impression that fire insurance 
companies are loath to prosecute fire- 
bugs is not true, according to the com- 
mittee on incendiarism and arson in its 
report to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board this week. The chairman 
of the committee is C. V. Meserole. The 
committee in part reported: 

“For many years an impression seems 
to have prevailed among police authori- 
ties that fire insurance companies were 
reluctant to take an active interest in 
the suppression of arson, and failed to 
co-operate with public authorities in the 
investigation of incendiary fires and the 
prosecution of those responsible for 
them. Furthermore, it was alleged, in 
some cases, to be almost impossible to 
obtain from insurance companies essen- 
tial information relative to insurance, 
prcofs of loss, and other details required 
to bring about conviction in a court of 
law, or to show convincing motives for 
the crime. But gradually this erroneous 
impression is being dispelled. This com- 
mittee, through its special agents, co-op- 
erates with the local authorities, and 
functions as a definite contact between 
them and the fire insurance companies. 
Amount of Insurance Has No Direct 

Interest to Committee 

“On the other hand, the amount of in- 
surance involved and the reduction of the 
claim of the assured (unless having a 
bearing on the arson features of a case), 
have no direct interest to this commit- 
tee. This bureau is not maintained to 
assist adjusters in the settlement of 
claims, regardless of whether those 
claims are justifiable or fraudulent. We 
cannot be more than indirectly interest- 
ed in the insurance involved, and our 
only legitimate function consists in the 
investigation of the incendiary features 
in connection with the origin of suspici- 
ous fires. In other words, our interest 
in the insurance features of a case should 
be identical with that of the local au- 
thorities, and our examination into the 
amount of insurance, pertains entirely 
to the arson motive involved. It is be- 
lieved that any and all successes that 
have come to us in this work are due 
primarily to the position we have taken 
in connection with insurance claims, as 
stated herein. In all cases in which 
there is evidence, either direct or cir- 
cumstantial, that the origin of a fire is 
fraudulent, a thorough investigation is 
made of the values involved, the probable 
mctive and all facts in connection with 
the insurance and the claim.” 

The committee believes that the past 
year has been very successful, 
opinion is substantiated by the following 
facts: 

1. In the year just closed, local au- 
thorities h»ve investigated many more 
cases of arson than in any previous year; 
and more successful prosecutions have 
been conducted; these activities follow- 
ing, of ccurse, previous preliminary work 
on the p*rt of our special agents. It is 
verv satis‘actory to be able to report that 
local arthorities conducted a great many 
of their own investigations without ac- 
tus! assistance from members of our 
staff, except as to the preliminary werk 
alreadv noted. 

2. This committee has also interested 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and various local business organizations 
of a similar character to take a more 
active interest than hitherto in the cam- 
paign against arson which has resulted in 


and this 


a nation-wide endeavor to suppress this 
“crime of crimes.” 

3. Our campaign for a model arson 
law has apparently removed all serious 
opposition, and there now exists a dis- 
tinct disposition on the part of legisla- 
tors to strengthen enactments relative to 
zrson and malicious burning. 

4. We have received many more re- 
quests from police authorities for the as- 
sistance and co-operation of our investi- 
gators during the past year than in any 
previous year, 

5. Many of our special agents have 
been commended in open court by dis- 
trict attorneys and prosecutors for the 
thoroughness of their investigations, and 
the fairness of their reports. 

6. We are now receiving complete and 
generous support and co-operation of 
company adjusters. 

There was a marked decrease in 
the incendiary losses. 
Direct Results 

During the year just closed, special 
agents of the committee have submitted 
written reports co vering the investigation 
of over sixteen hundred fires of suspici- 
ous or incendiary origin, and copies of 
all such reperts have been supplied to 
the companies interested. 

Local and state police officials have co- 


operated with our representatives in 
these specific cases, with the follcwing 
results: 
PUNCH 5S oca.idniddes 549 
Convictions <..:. 02.0.6. 274 
GGUS 6 oisiec5cs Sees 100 
WEiS=t¥IAIS) 4.0.5 0 05 5 ce cade 28 


“We now have in the files of this com- 
mittee reports covering the investigation 
of nine thousand, one hundred fires of 
suspicious or incendiary origin. The con- 
fidential information contained in these 
reports is of great value. We have also 
on file data concerning practically all of 
the criminal cases of arson tried in the 
Inst ten years, and this record is of great 
importance in the work of the commit- 
tee,” the report continued. 

Fifty Investigations 

“In connection with the particular 
cases investigated by this committee dur- 
ing the past eleven years, we note for 
your attention that local authorities in- 
terested in these cases caused the arrest 
of 3,560 individuals who were charged 
with some degree of arson. Of this num- 
ber, 1,719 were brought to trial and con- 
victed. 

“The staff operating under the direc- 
tion of this committee at the close of this 
fiscal year comprises fifty experienced in- 
vestigators. We did not have the serv- 
ices of all of these men during the entire 
year because several of them were em- 
ployed quite recently, and we hope in the 
next year to increase this number by at 
least fifteen additional men.” 





NO SMOKING AT BOXING BOUTS 

The Board of Fire Commissioners of 
Elizabeth, N. J., has issued an order 
that there is to be no more smoting 
in places of public assemblage, particu- 
larly at boxing bouts which are held at 
the National Guard Armory in that city. 





L. E. FALLS TO SPEAK 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will speak at the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Agents to be held under the 
auspices of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania at Newcastle, Pa., on May 
28. His topic will be “Insurance in 
Business.” 





J. L. BRANMAIER’S NEW POST 


J. L. Branmaier has joined the Svea 
and Hudson as head underwriter for the 
southern department, succeeding G. T. 
Wilson who resigned recently on account 
of ill health. Mr. Branmaier was for- 


merly with the Firemen’s of Newark. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


F MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, 


$760,298.04 $375.00 ~ $300, 000. 00. $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$27 594,166.15 ee $25,684,495.78 
Newark, New J 
Se phan de: tony PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
lewd CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Chicago, Iilinois 


461-467 Bay Street 





60 Sansome Street 


H. A. CLARK, Manager Fervaie; Gauls eo Francisco, California 
a ae eee MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, - W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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N. Y. Dep’t. Upholds 
Its “Surplus” Definition 


REPLIES TO FIREMEN’S BRIEF 





Holds There Is Ample Legal Power For 
Regulation of Investments of Outside 
Companies 





The New York State Insurance De- 
partment, in its reply in the United 
States District Court to the motion by 
the Firemen’s of Newark for an injunc- 
tion to compel the relicensing here of 
the company, bases its opposition upon 
three grounds; that the Firemen’s invest- 
ments are of a character forbidden to 
New York fire insurance companies; that 
the department is entrusted with powers 
of regulation over the Firemen’s, and 
may exercise those powers in the light 
of the investment prohibition placed upon 
domestic companies, and that the Fire- 
men’s application is premature in that 
it has not yet exhausted the administra- 
tive remedies open to it. 

In conclusion the insurance department 
asks, through Attorney General Albert 
Ottinger, that the motion for an inter- 
locutory injunction be denied and the 
bill of complaint dismissed on the mer- 
its, or else the cross motion to modify 
be granted. The motion to modify is to 
allow the insurance department to test 
the investment law in a New York State 
Court. 


Department’s Definition of “Surplus” 


With respect to Section 16, which at- 
tempts to define “surplus funds” the in- 
surance department places a strict con- 
struction upon its interpretation. In its 
brief it says: 

“An issue has arisen as to the mean- 
ing of the words ‘surplus funds’ as. used 
in the statute. Plaintiff says those words 
mean identically the same as ‘surplus 
money and funds,’ used in sub-division 
3 of the same section (which might 
sound reasonable, if we go no further) 
and that each means total assets above 
capital, without deduction of unearned 
premium reserves and other liabilities 
(here enters doubt). 

“Certainly that is not the ordinary 
meaning of ‘surplus.’ Our sense that the 
word ordinarily means the excess of as- 
sets over capital and liabilities, is con- 
firmed by examining Webster’s, Funk & 
Wagnall’s, the Oxford and Century dic- 
tionaries. The first of those affords, in 
addition to the general definition, the 
following ascribed to the particular field: 

“*3. Insurance. The assets of a com- 
pany in excess of those requisite to meet 
its entire liabilities as reckoned in in- 
surance accounting.” _ 

“Insurance Law, section 117: 

_ “In estimating the surplus of a fire 
insurance corporation for the purpose of 
making any dividend upon its capital 
stock, there shall be reserved from its 
admitted assets, a sum equal to the 
amount of all unearned premiums on 
unexpired risks and policies, and all out- 
standing liabilities.’ ‘ 

“See, to similar effect, section 118. 

“The practice of the insurance depart- 
ment and the companies in making the 
annual statements required under section 


44 accords this same meaning to the 
word ‘surplus.’ 


Calls Definition Well Settled 


“The meaning of the word, as judicial- 
ly defined, in its general use, in its use 
in the statutes of this state, and particu- 
larly in the insurance law of this state, 
being thus well settled, we submit that 
the plaintiff assumes a heavy burden in 
ascribing a different and broader mean- 


ing to the phrase ‘surplus funds,’ 
in section 16, subsection 4. 

“Still further are we warned against 
plaintiff’s interpretation when we note 
that in other subdivisions of the same 
section a different phrasing is used to 
describe just what plaintiff says is meant 
by ‘surplus funds.’ We refer to subdi- 
visions 3, 10 and 11. 

“Plaintiff says that ‘surplus funds’ as 
used in subdivision 4, means all excess 
of assets over capital. Now the total 
excess of assets over capital (and de- 
posit) is just what is provided for in 
subdivision 3, and we think it is signifi- 
cant that the draftsman did not see fit 
to use the short phrase that plaintiff 
says is appropriate. Instead, probably 
having in mind the ordinary meaning of 
‘surplus’ and the need of using some dis- 
tinguishing language, the draftsman says 
is subdivision 3: 

“ck * * the surplus money and funds 
of every domestic insurance corporation 
over and above its capital and the de- 
posit that it may be required to make 
with the superintendent * * *” 

Subdivision 4 commences with a ref- 
erence to ‘such funds,’ meaning those 
above described. There are several oth- 
er references to ‘such funds,’ and before 
the 1923 amendment (chapter 606), which 
first divided the section into numbered 
subdivisions, and also in that amendment, 
the references to ‘such funds’ were more 
numerous than at present. The probable 
reason why the present subdivision 4 
says ‘surplus funds’ instead of ‘such 
funds and deposit’ is that it intends 
something different than would be under- 
stood by the latter phrase. 

Maintains Law Violation 

“Plaintiff’s investments are of a char- 
acter forbidden, in such proportion, to 
domestic fire insurance companies by in- 
surance law, section 16, subdivision 4. 
Plaintiff, having ‘surplus funds’ (or ‘net 
surplus,’ as it chooses to phrase it) of 
$12,016,906, has investments in the stock 
of other insurance companies totaling 
$12,254,247. Plaintiff has not merely of- 
fended the fifty per cent limitation in 
the statute; it has invested in insurance 
stocks an amount greater than its entire 
surplus.” 

The New York Department quotes 
Sections 9, 25, 32, 44 and 56 of the in- 
surance law as giving it authority to 
regulate the investments of the Fire- 
men’s. 

“Plaintiff should not complain,” says 
the brief, “The policy against which it 
rebels, the prohibition of inter-company 
holdings, has been on our statute books 
in one or another form since 1892. 
Plaintiff had notice from our constitu- 
tion (Art. VIII sec. 1) and from each 
annual license, that it was given no per- 
petual, unalterable rights, but submitted 
itself to regulation upon terms no more 
favorable than were imposed upon our 
domestic insurance corporations. Each 
yearly application is legally a new and 
original one which may be considered 
as if no prior license has been issued. 
Plaintiff could not, by building up its 
business here under limited license from 
the state, transform the limited into a 
permanent license. Its only right is to 
be protected from the exercise of a judg- 


as used 


ment by the superintendent which is 
clearly arbitrary or unreasonable. 


Investments Exceed Whole Surplus 


“The power to enforce the 50% limi- 
tation of section 16 of subdivision 4 
against this plaintiff, literally and undevi- 
atingly, is not asserted. Plaintiff’s situa- 
tion goes far beyond a mere violation 
of that limitation, which is a reason why 
its complaint about non-action against 
some lesser offenders comes with little 
grace. Upon plaintiff’s most recent state- 
ment, that of May 3, 1928, its invest- 
ments of insurance stocks exceed by a 
comparatively small margin the total or 
100% of its surplus, The ‘threats’ of the 
defendant were made at times when the 
insurance investments exceeded by three 
millions and by nearly one million the 
total amount of plaintiff's surplus. Hand 
in hand with this situation, and appar- 
ently an equally inseparable part of 
plaintiff’s policy, was the campaign of 
deceptive advertisements, violating insur- 
ance law sections 47 and 48. 

“We submit that the defendant acted 
in no unreasonable or arbitrary manner 
in taking notice of these facts. He is 
entrusted with powers of regulation over 
the plaintiff, and may exercise those pow- 
ers in the light of the investment prohi- 
bition placed upon domestic companies.” 


RAWLINGS HEADS BUREAU 








C. N. Gorham is Elected Vice-President; 
Fall Meeting Will Be Held at Old 
Point Comfort in October 

Ralph Rawlings, of Rawlings & 
Hewett, western managers of the Boston 
& Old Colony, was elected president of 
the Western Insurance Bureau at the 
conclusion of the annual meeting last 
week at Swampscott, Mass. He succeeds 
Herbert A. Clark, western manager of 
the Firemen’s of Newark, who was presi- 
dent for two years. Charles N. Gorham, 
western manager of the American of 
Newark, was made vice-president and 

3enjamin Auerbach and Frank S. Dan- 
forth were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Bu- 
reau will be held at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., October 3, 4 and 5 





BORCHERS IN NEW QUARTERS 

Announcement has been made of the 
removal of the offices of Henry Borchers 
to more commodious quarters in the 
Federal Trust building at 20 Clinton 
street, Newark. Mr. Borchers, formerly 
president of New Jersey Special Agents’ 
Association, is special agent for New 
Jersey for the North River, United 
States Fire, United States Underwriters, 


United States Merchants & Shippers, 
Western Assurance and the British 
America. 





BENTLEY WITH PUBLIC FIRE 


James G. Bentley has been appointed 
special agent for the Public Fire of New- 
ark for southern New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia. Mr. Bentley has 
been heretofore in this territory for 
other companies. 
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Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone- 1876 


VERCOMING the 

obstacle of ill health 
after being given only six 
months to live, Alexander 
Graham Bell became one 
of mankind’s greatest 
benefactors when he in- 
vented the _ telephone. 
This little black instru- 
ment, that has behind it 
a complex web of inter- 
communication over- 
spreading the world, is 
now one of the vital utili- 
ties of business. 

A quarter of a century 
before it was introduced 
to the world of business 
the Home of New York 
was established. 

The present year marks 
the fiftieth anniversary 
of the introduction of the 
Bell telephone and the 
Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Home. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


—Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year— 
PIES 


May 25, 1928 





“The porters carried our baggage safely 
on and off the train but when we reached 
the hotel room one bag was missing. 
It cost about three hundred and fifty 
dollars to replace the clothes in that bag 
and because of this unexpected expense 
we had to curtail the trip we had 


originally planned.” 


During the next few months many 
of your clients will be taking their 
vacation. See that none of them go 


NEW YORK 


away without a Fidelity-Phenix Tourist 


Floater. The new all risk form provides CHI C AGO 
perfect protection. Write to the Inland MON TREAI 


DALLAS 


YY my YE SS 
a RAY Goa ¢ . 
E> F ~~ pone Marine Department for a supply. 


AMERICA FORE” 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of t 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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Broad Training of 
Lion Fire President 


ROBERTSON A WIDE TRAVELER 





Most Important Czecho-Slovakian In- 
surance-Financial Interests Allied 
With Sterling Offices, Ltd., in 
New Company 





The announcement in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter of last week that the Lion 
Fire, with $200,000 capital and $400,000 
surplus, had been organized to do a re- 
insurance business, and that closely iden- 
tiied with the new company would be 
the Slavia Mutual Insurance Bank of 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, one of the lar- 
vest insurance companies in Central Eu- 
rope, having assets of many millions, re- 
calls the visit to this country recently 
of Dr. Vaclav Peca, general manager of 
the bank and insurance company. It 
will be recalled that the Slavia has pur- 
chased an old palace in Prague and is 
to replace it with a handsome and most 
imposing insurance structure. While 
here Dr, Peca visited the building of 
the Royal Insurance Co., 150 William 
Street, and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, and he 
told The Eastern Underwriter that he 
found ideas in those buildings which will 
be incorporated in the Slavia’s new build- 
ing. Dr. Peca, who is a doctor of law, 
and has a wide reputation in Europe as 
an insurance man, is also president of 
the association of Czecho-Slovakian in- 
surance companies. 


Career of President Robertson 


The Lion is to do a reinsurance busi- 
ness and has already made some im- 
portant contracts. Among the stock- 
holders in the Lion is the Sterling Of- 
fices, Ltd., which does a large world- 
wide reinsurance business. In America 
it brokers fire and casualty reinsurance, 
the United States and Canadian _busi- 
ness being directed by H. Marshall Rob- 
ertson, who is to be president of the 
Lion Fire. In London, in addition to its 
brokerage reinsurance business, it also 
acts as accident reinsurance managers. 

Mr. Robertson was born in Bristol, 
Tenn., of Scotch parentage, and when 
five years old his parents went to Lon- 
don. There he was educated in London 
schools and his first insurance experi- 
ence was with Hecksher & Pearson, 
which later became A. F. Pearson & 
Co., the firm later being absorbed by the 
Sterling Offices, Ltd. Robertson went 
with the British Crown, now part of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions organi- 
zations, and then to the Legal Insur- 
ance Co. with the foreign department. 
The Legal was absorbed by the Royal. 
In 1912 Mr. Robertson joined A. Rend- 
torff of the Sterling Offices, Ltd., For 
two and a half years he was in the 
World War, a lieutenant in the British 
Flying Corps. Immediately after the 
war he started the Canadian branch of 
the Sterling Offices, Ltd., and while hav- 
ing his headquarters in Canada he made 
six trips across the Dominion to the 
Coast. The chief headquarters of_ the 
Sterling on this side were moved to New 
York, offices at 75 Maiden Lane. The 
New York office manages the business 
in the United States and Canada. He 
has traveled 150,000 miles in the past 
three years. 


The Directors 


Among the directors of the Lion Fire 


are these: 

T. Capek, president of the Bank of Europe 
Trust Co., New York. 

F. G. Hajicek, president of the Lawndale 
National Bank, Chicago, III. ; 

Higginson, of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 

bankers, New York, and a director on the 
pe York board of the Atlas Assurance Co., 
td, 
_J. Hucl, chairman of the Slavia, director of 
the Czek Savings Bank, Prague, and director 
of the Bank of Pilsen, Czecho-Slovakia. 

Dr. J. Novak, Consul General for Czecho- 
Slovakia in New York. 

r. V. Peca, general manager of the Slavia. 
_ A. Rendtorff, manager director of the Sterl- 
ing Offices, Ltd., London. 

H. Marshall Robertson, vice-president of the 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., New York. 


Lt. Commander Neiley 
Now Executive Special 


EXPERIENCES OF A ROYAL MAN 





He Left U. S. Navy To Become Map 
And Entry Clerk For Boston 
Insurance Office 
A bright new star in the Eastern pro- 
duction field is George F., Neiley who 
was recently made executive special 
agent of the Eastern department of the 
Royal. He showed his mettle in 1923 
when he resigned as an officer of the 
Navy and entered the service of the In- 
surance Company of North America in 
the office of the New England manager 
where he tackled such jobs as map 
clerk, entry clerk and other positions of 
a similar nature. Despite the fact that 
he had been a Lieutenant Commander in 
the Navy he was willing to assume any 
task no matter how humble and give it 
his best conscientious treatment as he 
was determined to make fire insurance 
his life career and knew well that mas- 
tering the fundamentals was essential if 
he were to advance. Fire insurance was 
naturally a career which appealed to him 
because his father has made a distin- 
guished record in fire insurance, being 
the senior partner of the famous insur- 
ance office of Field & Cowles, 





Joston. 
Escorting Troops 


Mr. Neiley, who was born in Massa- 
chusetts, entered the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis in 1910 and after his gradua- 
tion in 1914 was assigned to the U. S. S. 
“Georgia” as an ensign. His duties 
called him to Mexico and the West In- 
dies; later he became attached to the 
U. S. S. “Michigan” on which ship he 
served as a division officer until the out- 
break of the World War, when he was 
assigned to the U. S. S. “Charleston” 
which was in the first outfit to reach 
France with United States troops. All 
through the war the “Charleston” con- 
tinued on “Atlantic ferry duty” and in 
1919 the ship was put out of commis- 
sion on the West Coast. 

Mr. Neiley was then assigned to the 
staff of the Commandant of the First 
Naval District in Boston. He remained 
at this post until August, 1923, when he 
resigned to enter the services of the 
Insurance Company of North America in 
Hartford. Later he was transferred to 
the home office in Philadelphia, and his 
first special agency experience was in 
the suburban New York field. He alter- 
nated between field work and duties in 
the office of Charles F. Enderley of the 
Insurance Company of North America in 
William street. He returned to the home 
office in Philadelphia and in May, 1927, 
entered the service of the Royal. 

In the Navy Mr. Neiley won promo- 
tions up to the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. His appointment as executive 
special agent of the Royal became ef- 
fective a few weeks ago. He has already 
made a very fine impression throughout 
the Eastern division of the Royal. 





FIVE GRANTED LICENSES 


The granting of counsellors’ licenses in 
the State of Michigan is no longer to 
be a mere routine affair according to 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston who 
has determined that applicants for such 
licenses must do more than answer a 
few simple questions by mail to obtain 
them. The state insurance department 
has refused to issue licenses to appli- 
cants who do nct personally appear at 
the department office and pass a care- 
fully prepared examination, thus making 
the term “insurance counsellor” more 
than an empty title. 

Five such counsellors have recently 
been licensed by the department out of 
a list of twenty applicants. Only seven 
of the original list appeared to take the 
tests and only five passed. The prep- 
aration of the examination questions was 
in charge of Joseph E. Reault, depart- 
ment actuary. 














RE they come! Millions of motorists, all 
ready to get out on the road again. What are 

they thinking of? The new highways—a vacation 
tour—week-end trips—everything but insurance. 
B hey are coming to an important crossing now, 
where it is up to the agent to signal them. This is 
the season when countless policies expire. When 
new ones go into effect. When new cars are being 
bought. When policies held by finance companies 
are lapsing after the first year. Almost every man 
who drives is a live prospect for automobile in- 


surance right now. 


By flashing the “stop” sign our agents are reap- 
ing a big reward on premiums for fire, theft, prop- 
erty damage and collision. And adding to their 





reputation for complete insurance service. 
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Insurance Co up 
Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“ ( 
| CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. | 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary 


J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
C. D. Sheffe, Asst. Secretary 
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Newark Salvage Corps 
Nearing 50th Birthday 


ORGANIZED ON JULY 1, 1879 





Four Of Original Companies In Business 
Now; Nearly All Incorporators 


Have Died 





The foresight of some of the insur- 
ance officials of Newark, N. J., in organ- 
izing the Underwriters Protective Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of establishing a 
Salvage Corps, has saved the insurance 
companies millions of dollars in dam- 
aged merchandise, in the nearly fifty 
years of the Salvage Corps existence. 

The two organizations, who will cele- 
brate their fiftieth anniversary on July 
1, 1929, was incorporated in the follow- 
ing manner on July 1, 1879: “The general 
purposes of this association are to main- 
tain a corps of men for discovering, ex- 
tinguishing and preventing fires, and for 
saving life and property by and after 
fires; to provide suitable apparatus 
adapted for these purposes, and to make 
use of all the powers and authority con- 
ferred by this Act; the association is to 
continue for fifty years and shall be 
known as the Underwriters Protective 
Association.” 

Incorporators 

The incorporators of both organiza- 
tions were as follows: S. G. Gould, presi- 
dent, American of Newark; C. M. Wood- 
ruff, president, Newark Fire; G. M. 
Spencer, vice-president, Firemen’s of 
Newark; Silas Merchant, president, Mer- 
chants Fire; Henry Schoppe, secretary, 
Newark City Fire; D. Smith Wood, sec- 
retary, Manufacturers Insurance Co.; 
George Brown, president, Humboldt In- 
surance Co.; Jno. B. Richmond, presi- 
cent, Hibernia Insurance Co.; J. M. 
Randall, president, Peoples Insurance 
Co.; W. Vanderpool, secretary, New Jer- 
sey Insurance Co., and J. M. Paterson, 
president, Germania Insurance Co. 

Of the eleven insurance companies 
which were in existence fifty years ago 
and were interested in both organiza- 
tions, only four are still in business. As 
far as could be learned none of the 
incorporators are affiliated with the in- 
surance world of today. 

When the Corps were established they 
were housed on Clinton street, today one 
of the most important insurance high- 
ways in Newark. They remained on this 
street for more than twenty years, when 
they were forced to seck other quarters, 
due to the march of progress, and_they 
then removed to 227 Washington street, 
where they have been and are at the 
present time. 

The members of the Salvage Corps 
have been from time to time cited for 
their bravery in making rescues in 
burning buildings and other places. The 
superintendent of the corps is James T. 
Keegan, who has been connected with 
the outfit for sixteen years and has 
risen from the ranks to his present posi- 
tion, 

Re-elect Directors 

\t the annual meeting of the organi- 
zation which was held last Friday in the 
assembly rooms of the American of 
Newark building the following members 
of the board of directors were re- 
clected: CC. Westen Bailey, president, 
American of Newark; Neal Bassett, 
president, Firemen’s of Newark; Thomas 
. Farquhar, president, Newark Fire; 
William A. Hall, Jr., United States Fire; 
R. E. Hatilin, Aetna (Fire); Charles M. 
Henry, Hanover Fire; Frank B. Heller, 
Glens Falls; H. O, Huth, Camden Fire; 
(. R. Lyon, Niagara Fire; Robert O’Gor- 
man, New York Underwriters; J. A. 
Mroehl, National of Hartford; A. D. 
Reeve, Northern Assurance; and F, H. 
Walker, L. & L. & G. The two new di- 
rectors elected were J. D. Tally, Great 
American, and C. W. Pierce, Continental. 

Papers incorporating the organization 


NEW TEXAS FIRE COMPANY 





Known as Western National Fire, San 
Antonio; Kenneth Wimer, President; 
Has $100,000 Capital 

A new insurance company in Texas is 
the Western National Fire of San Anto- 
nio. It will have a capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of a similar amount. The 
cfficers follow: Kenneth Wimer, presi- 
dent; Theodore M. Webb, vice-presi- 
dent; Eugene Branshaw, secretary; Er- 
nest L. Brown, treasurer. The new com- 
pany will be a running mate to the Se- 
curity National Fire of Galveston, and 
its operations will be under the super- 
vision of Vice-President Webb. Eugene 
Branshan will represent both companies 
in the field. 

Kenneth Wimer, president of the new 
company, is the active head of the Wi- 
mer-Richardson Investment Co. of San 
Antonio, and is also vice-president of the 
Alamo Life. The company, a San An- 
tonio institution, is backed by the Moody 
interests of Galveston, five Galveston 
men being on the board of directors. 








JERSEY MUTUAL ELECTION 





George H. Horning Elected President 
Board Of Directors Of Union 
County Mutual Fire 
George H. Horning was elected presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the 
Unien County Mutual Fire at the annual 
meeting of the company held last week 
in Elizabeth. Frederick Krauss was 
elected vice-president and C. William 
Hoffacker, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Horning appointed the following as the 
executive committee: Frederick Krauss, 
Joseph Oslander, Leonard Wittmann and 

Jacob Brucklacher. 

The organization meeting of the board 
followed the annual meeting and in ad- 
dition to the officers and executive com- 
mittee being elected to the boatd the 
following were also elected as direc- 
tors: Ernest Bausch, John G,. Kopf, 
George Seeber, Harry J. Sievers and 
Peter Tag, Jr. 





KEELER HEADS BLUE GOOSE 


Annual Meeting Held on Tuesday Night; 
Life Insurance Plan Up 
For Consideration 

W. V. A. Keeler, special agent of the 
American Eagle, succeeded Wallace 
Kelly as most loyal gander of the New 
York City Pond of the Blue Goose at 
the annual meeting here on Tuesday 
night. Frederick W. Doremus, special 
agent of the American of Newark, was 
elected supervisor of the flock; Freder- 
ick H. Ackerman, National Union, cus- 
todian of the goslings; Henry J. Zech- 
lin, Niagara, guardian of the pond. 
George A. Watson was re-elected wield- 
er of the Goose Quill. About one hun- 
dred were in attendance. The group life 
insurance plan being adopted by some of 
the ponds came up for consideration. 








GEN’L EXCHANGE PROMOTIONS 


Several officers of the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation, the auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance subsidiary 
of.the General Motors Corporation, have 
been promoted, William D. Virtue be- 
comes vice-president and treasurer; Har- 
old E. Beyer, Howell E. Jackson and 
Orville Davies, vice-presidents. 








and the Salvage Corps were filed imme- 
diately in the county clerk’s office in 
Newark, perpetuating the existence of 
both the Underwriters Protective Asso- 
ciation and the Salvage Corps. The rea- 
son for this action was because the char- 
ter of both organizations expires on July 
1, 1929. Eighty-seven members of the 
organization attended the meeting. 

The board of directors will meet today 
and elect officers for the ensuing year. 
The meeting will be held in the offices 
of the Newark Fire. 















Agents serving a 


discriminating clientele may 


rely upon NORWICH UNION 


financial strength and experience 
acquired through more than a 
century of successful world-wide 
operations 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York . 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. JACKSON, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Assurance Corporation 
N. J. Starts About July 1 


L. S. DU FOUR IS PRESIDENT 
Will Have $200,000 Capital and $300,000 
Surplus; Home Office Located 
in Hoboken 


The Fire Assurance Corporation of 
New Jersey, which was incorporated 
about a month ago and the first insur- 
ance company to have its home office in 
Hoboken, is fitting up a suite of offices 
at O&8 Hudson street. The company will 
start with a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $300,000. The new organiza- 
tion will confine itself to writing all fire 
risks in New Jersey, but expects to make 
application to do business in other states 
within a short time. 

The president of the company is L 
S. Du Four; vice-presidents, Reuben H. 
Reiffen, president of the West Side Na- 
tional Bank, Paterson, and Edward Ver- 
di, president, Verdi Brothers, cooperage 
manufacturers, Hobcken; secretary, Ed- 
vard Johnson, insurance broker, Hobck- 
en, and treasurer, J. A. Pulis, president, 
Walker Insurance Agency, 19 Liberty 
street, New York City. 

The Directors 

Besides the officers, the board of di- 
rectors is made up as follows: C. L. Ed- 
inger, director, Claremont National 
Pank, Jersey City; Dr. A. F. Graham, 
vice-president, West Side Bank, Pater- 
son; Fred Huettig, secretary and general 
manager, Paterson Mutual Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Paterson; D. G. Marotta, vice- 
president, Edwards & Marotta, realtors; 
Anthony M. Ruffo, vice-president, Chel- 
sea Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Atlantic 
City, and also mayor of that city; Dr. 
Louis Shnayerson, director, Mortgage 
Company of Paterson; Jaccb Stern, 
North Jersey distributor of automobile 
tires; W. S. Stuhr, general counsel, and 
John Via Cava, director, First National 
Bank, Oradell, N. J. 

Mr. Du Four, president of the com- 
pany, has had a long and wide experi- 
ence in the insurance business having 
been associated with the business over 
thirty years. He first entered insurance 
as an errand boy and clerk for Joseph 
Frelinghuysen in New York City. He 
remained with Mr. Frelinghuysen fer 
more than ten vears when he established 
his own agency in New York. For a 
number of years and up to the time that 
the company passed into the control of 
Corroon & Reynolds, he was secretary 
of the Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. 
of Red Bank. The company expects to 
start in business about July 1. In addi- 
tion to being head of the company, Mr. 
Du Four will be general underwriter. 





NEW INSURANCE BUILDING 





Twenty-Six Story Structure to Go Up 
on John Street Between Cliff and 
Pearl; Ready in 1929 
Nine buildings on the north side of 
John street, New York, from Cliff to 
Pearl streets, are being torn down now 
to make way for a twenty-six story of- 
fice building to house insurance compa- 
and firms principally. This will 
mark the extension of modern insurance 
buildings along John street to the east- 
ern limit of the New York insurance dis- 
trict. The new building will be con- 
structed upon a plot of 192 by 112 by 55 
feet by the 111 John Street Corporation, 
“rid will be ready for occupancy in 1929. 
Some of the buildings now being torn 
down date back for more than a century. 

Plans filed last week by Buchman & 
Kehn, architects, shew that the new 
building will have a single floor space 
ef 16,500 square fect. There will be ten 
high-speed elevators, one of them a spe- 
cial clinic lift for patients visiting the 
medical dep»rtments of casualty compa- 
nies. Each floor will have seventy-seven 
windows. Architecturally, the structure 
will be made of brick, stone and terra 
cotta. The John street entrance hall 
will be veneered in marbles and warm 
tone combining with bronze to give rich 

effects in color. 


nies 


Scandal Over Sale of 
Goods Held for Salvage 


GEORGE M. RUDDY OUT ON BAIL 


U. S. Government Stops Sale of Eliza- 
beth Stock Which Went to 
Underwriters Salvage Co. 

The arrest this week of George M. 
Ruddy, genéral agent of the Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Co., a company organizaticn, 
caused a stir among executives. He was 
held in $40,000 bail before United States 
Commissioner Cotter charged with fraud 
in using the mails. Bail was quickly fur- 

nished. 

The specific complaint involves alleged 
false claim adjustments on fire damage 
at the warehouse of Mirabelli Brothers 
& Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

\ccordine to Assistant United States 
Attorney Mintzer there was a consider- 
able quantitv of Government property 
stored in this warchouse, and the Gov- 
ernment claims the property damage was 
only $1,500. Through various persons, 
net all of whom have been arrested, it 
is alleged a claim against the insurance 
companies of $110,000 was made. The 
damaged property was then taken over 
by the companies and turned over to 
Ruddy to be disposed of. Companies 
grew suspicious and the Government 
stepped in; the claims were not paid; 
and the property was not sold. 

Ruddy, it is alleged, reported to the 
companies that he would be able to real- 
ize $35,000 from the sale of the damaged 
pronverty. 

Mr. Mintzer says that the purchasers 
of the damaged property were parties to 
the alleged conspiracy. 

Two weeks ago four persons were ar- 
rested and held in $50,000 bail each. Thev 
were connected with the Lyons-Statthol 
Co.. of New York, adjusters. Charges of 
wetting down stered property were then 
printed in the daily papers. 


ANSWER STATE’S OPINION 


California Fire Agents Say Ability To 
Control Placing Of Insurance 
Policies Is Real Test 


The attorney for the California Asso- 
ciation of Agents last week 
prepared an analysis of the opinion of 


Insurance 


the California attorney general in con- 
nection with the protests against the li- 
censing of branches of the Bank of Italy 
as insurance agents. The attorney gen- 
eral held that the licensing of banks is 
not illegal unless coercion is proved. The 
agents’ association, on the other hand, 
contends that the ability to control in- 
surance is the test of the justness of 
creating bank agencies. In its statement 


the California Asscciation 


says: 
“Conceding the attorney - general's 
proposition that the legislature aimed 


primarily at ‘coercive practices,’ it must 
be apparent that the legislature sought 
to prevent such coercive practices, not 
by requiring the commissioner either ‘o 
exact or to act upon promises frem ap- 
plicants or their_representatives that they 
would not exercise coercive measures, 
but by requiring the commissioner to 
‘satisfy himself’ that the applicant was 
rot actuated principally by the prospect 
of writing incurance that he or his em- 
ployer was ‘able to centrol.”’ The legis- 
lature probably assumed that in ordinary 
hnsiness operations and in actral prac- 
tice the ab‘lity of a man in business to 
centrol business in his line is equivalent 
to actual control. And the busin-s« men 
in the Benk of Italy are probably n> 


different than other business men 
in this regard. 
“But, regardless of the motive tht 


actuated the legislature, it clearly said 
that ability to contrcl should be the test. 
That the bank has the ability to con- 
trol the insurance business that it writes 
is obvious; and no one seriously de- 
nies it.” 
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Rose Says Companies 
Are Not Co-operating 
With Local Agents 


OFFERS FRIENDLY CRITICISM 


Harmonious Relations Dependent Upon 
Greater Recognition By Companies 
Of Agents’ Interests 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 22—Charges 
that the fire companies are not co-operat- 


ing with their agents in New York state 
as they have promised, were made today 
by President J. W. Rose before the 
opening business session of the annual 
convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents at the Hotel 
Syracuse. Mr. Rose devoted the major 
part of his presidential report to what 
he termed friendly criticism of actions 
of the fire companies in promulgating 
new rules, rates and commissions and 
other regulations without giving agents 
a hearing in advance, particularly with 
reference to matters directly affecting 
agents’ interests. 

In the opinion of President Rose one 
of the biggest problems agents in this 
state face is to bring about “honest, in- 
telligent and wholechearted conference 
and co-operation between companies and 
agents.” He said there were many in- 
dications of company executives and 
bureau. managers favoring conferring 
with agents before decisions are made 
but actually there were few instances of 
such conferences. 

Emphasis On Company Viewpoint 

“In a letter received from an impor- 
tant company bureau,” said Mr. Rose, 
“regarding a recent change in a certain 
rule IT find these statements: ‘It * * * 
would make it easier to retain business 
on the books of the company * * * The 
plan was finally adopted by a majority 
of the companies, etc. * * * The plan 
was used by the companies over a pe- 
riod, which gave companies ample op- 
portunity to observe its operation. * * * 
The companies tried out the plan to gain 
actual experiences, etc. * * * The plan re- 
quired an appreciable amount of time and 
work and the companies had to stand 
this expense. * * * It cost the companies 
a certain amount of money, etc.’ You 
will note the argument has to do entire- 
ly with the companies’ viewpoint. Not 
a single word regarding the agents’ in- 
terest or views, not a single word re- 
garding its effects on production or com- 





petitive conditions, not a single word as 
to the needs of the public. 

“I have been privileged on rare occa- 
sions to sit in conferences with company 
committees. It was usually found that 
the views of companies and agents did 
not differ greatly as to desired results 
but that often there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the method of 
accomplishing what was desired. Com- 
pany executives would then say that 
never again would they adopt any radi- 
cal change in rules or procedure with- 
out first calling into conference repre- 
sentatives of their agency forces and at 
least have the benefit of their views. And 
yet these frequent changes without con- 
sultation or advance notice continue as 
heretofore. 

“It is in the friendliest spirit that 1 
am offering this criticism of the com- 
panies’ apparent attitude on this ques- 
tion. It has been said that only our 
friends will tell us the truth about our- 
selves. I] am going to pose as the friend 
to whomever my remarks may apply and 
state a few facts as I have observed 
them. 

Lateness Of Casualty Manuals 

“Year after year there has been placed 
in your hands new casualty manuals con- 
taining radical changes in regulations, 
rules and rates about which you have 
never been consulted. Their delivery has 
been timed to the minute so they would 
not reach you until the day on which 
you are expected to begin selling these 
revised rules and rates to your clients. 
You are not even permitted an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the 
changes before they are effective. You 
are not told the reasons for the new 
or revised rules but are to accept them 
cn faith, apparently, and without ques- 
tion as to how they may affect your 
business or the interest of the public. 

“And the same procedure has been 
followed as regards the underwriting 
rules and forms affecting fire insurance. 
Right now the fire insurance rating or- 
ganization has in its hands galley proof 
copies of a complete revision of the rules, 
forms and clauses pertaining to fire in- 
surance underwriting, which have been 
adopted by the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, but which no agent in this 
room has ever seen. They may be rea- 
sonable and adequate and yet in some in- 
stances may not meet local conditions. 
They may be an improvement over the 
present rules in some instances and yet 
may require you to discard every printed 
form you have on hand. 

“Tf company organizations would avail 


themselves of the agents’ working knowl- 
edge of local underwriting conditions and 
the public needs, much confusion could 
often be avoided. Take for example the 
recently published use and occupancy 
form. I venture that not a man pres- 
ent understands it or can tell what it 
means. Apparently those who framed it 
are unable to tell you definitely the 
amount of insurance your client should 
buy to comply with the co-insurance re- 
quirement, nor having complied, the 
amount he would receive in case of a 
given loss. 

“Agents may frequently have a better 
working knowledge of local underwrit- 
ing conditions than company executives 
and it seems to me fundamental that 
when any radical change in rules cr pro- 
cedure is proposed a small committee 
composed of the best minds in agency 


organization should be called into ccn- 
fidential conference in advance of final 


decisions and consideration given to such 
of their views as might prove helpful. In 
surance is a big business 

“The combined knowledge of all the 
minds engaged in it can well be used in 
formulating the right kind of service and 
protection to the public. Every other 
business in the world calls into confer- 
ence representatives of their sales and 
production forces, the men on the firing 
line who are in contact with the public, 
and avails itself of the benefit of their 
experience and gives consideration to 
their views regarding the practical oper- 
ation of any new plans or suggestions for 
business development. 

“The agency forces of this country are 
as much interested in the success of this 
great business as the companies. If a 
companv does not have confidence in its 
agent, if it dees not respect his ability, 
if it does not believe him honest and 
trustworthy, it should not have appointed 
him. But, a company havine entrusted 
an agent with the responsibility ef com- 
mitting it to thousands of dollars of lia- 
bility should be glad to utilize his knowl- 
edge and views in building for their com- 
bined success. 

“Conference and co-operation is such a 
simple thing. It means formulating poli- 
cies and solving business problems in the 
easy way instead of the hard and dif- 
ficult way. But it should be a continu- 
ous thing and not simply brought into 
play at odd times when a horse has been 
stolen or when cne is about to be stolen. 
TI urge with all force that I have that 
the new administration give its energetic 
attention to the important problem of 
accomplishing this desired result.” 


SEEK QUALIFICATION LAW 


F. L. Gardner Says Agents Will Have 
Assistance of Brokers in Campaign 
For This Legislation 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 22—Reporting 
upon the work of the New York legisla- 
ture this year, Frank L. Gardner, of 
Poughkeepsie,. told the annual conven- 
tion ot tne New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse that the insurance committee of the 
House and Senate at Albany worked 
efficiently in refusing to report favorably 
hustile insurance bills. Speaking of the 
need for an agent’s qualification law Mr. 

Gardner said: 

“kor years we wanted an agent’s quali- 
fication law that called for a written 
examination, under supervision. Last year 
the brokers of greater New York got 
behind a bill calling for such a law ef- 
fecting brokers and the members of our 
association combined with them in get- 
ting this bill reported out and passed. 
There was a lot of hard work given this 
measure and it shows conclusively what 
team work of organized insurance men 
can do, Every insurance man in the 
state is better off on account of the pass- 
age of this act. Future brokers must 
pass a written examination under super- 
visicen and those men who can not do 
this will try and get a license from some 
company to act as an agent. The only 
way to meet this situation is to have 
an agents’ qualification bill passed re- 
quiring the same sort of examination. 
The brokers have promised to work with 
us to that end. There is no dcubt as to 
the necessity of such a bill and it should 
have the full support of every insur- 
ance man in the state. 

“Competition in forms and rates has 
shown that certain companies and agents 
are not bound by the same laws and 
regulations as apply to stock companies 
and stock agents. This is not right, the 
same laws and regulations should apply 
to all classes of insurance companies or 
producers writing the same class of busi- 
ness. We hear much about the fact 
that under the law there can be no dis- 
crimination, yet it is shown clearly that 
there is, and the agents’ association 
should consider it a positive order for 
work this year to have this discrimination 
eliminated.” 

George T. Wilson, head underwriter in 
the southern department of the Svea and 
Hudson in New York, has resigned to 
become special agent of the Provident 
Fire of the Royal Exchange fleet} in 
Florida. 





Some Agents At Syracuse Convention 





EUGENE A. BEACH 


R. P. DeVAN 


ALBERT DODGE 


J. W. ROSE 
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N. Y. Agent Discusses 
Commission Increase 


SAYS JERSEY IS NOT UNIQUE 





E. Paul Schaefer Says Agency Costs Are 
High in This State; Complains of 
Bank Agencies in Westchester 





Syracuse, N. Y., May 22.—Belief that 
the increasing of fire insurance commis- 
sions in New Jersey through action of 
the local agents would lead to similar 
demands in other Eastern states began 
to take shape in New York State today. 
E. Paul Schaefer, of Mt. Kisco, president 
of the Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents, speaking at the Hotel 
Syracuse before the annual convention 
of the New York State Association, said 
that the status of agents in New York 
State was not a bit different than that 
of New Jersey agents and therefore the 
companies should pay the same rates of 
commission in New York as across the 
Hudson River. 

“We feel it is important that-all agents 
in this state to be on their toes,” said 
Mr. Schaefer, “and not be too ready to 
accept statements from companies as to 
rates affecting our business or the com- 
mission payable to us for our service, but 
to fully investigate and collate their own 
records. Supt. Beha is now hearing 
brokers on the matter of brokerage costs 
and commissions. The brokers through 
their associations are seeking to increase 
their commissions. If an increase is 
granted it will be necessary if agents 
are to write this class to have their com- 
missions increased and such _ increase 
should be not less than 10% overriding, 
as the National Association figures just 
published show, an average of about 10% 
for agencies doing $25,000 yearly volume 
to practically 8% for agencies doing 
$500,000 yearly and over. 

Brokerage Costs High 

“Therefore, no agent can write the 
brokerage business at less than 10% over- 
riding commission. Companies want this 
class written by the local agent for his 
knowledge of the risk and underwriting 
and if agents refuse the class, they are 
invariably put to a greater expense in 


writing the class than the 10% that 
would be paid to the agent. It is rec- 
ommended that the State Association 


again collate agency cost figures for the 
state to be prepared to defend our pres- 
ent commission or if needs be confer 
with the companies for increased com- 
missions. 

“The present New Jersey commission 
situation appears to be a forerunner of 
a nation-wide commission agitation. Bear 
in mind that if New Jersey agents are 
paid 30% or greater commission, then 
our companies likewise can afford to pay 
New York State agents a commission 
greater than we now enjoy. I have had 
several intimations made by company 
representatives that the commission 
scale New York suburban agents now 
have is insufficient and could be in- 
creased, that our status is not one whit 
different than that of the agents in Hud- 
son and Essex counties, or Newark in 
New Jersey. The New Jersey rates, vol- 
ume of business and commissions are not 
materially different than that of New 
York State and if the companies can 
pay on any one class of business in New 
Jersey a certain commission, they can 
likewise pay the same commission on the 
same class in our state.” 

Mr. Schaefer said the Westchester 
County association is preparing and ex- 
pects to adopt a uniform fire policy form 
bearing the seal of the association and 
for the exclusive use of the association's 
inembership. 

The matter of bank agencies is also 
causing some. trouble in Westchester 
County, according to Mr. Schaefer. He 
stated that there are large financial in- 
stitutions, who as mortgagees on risks 
in the county, refuse insurance policies 
written by local agents on property upon 


Calls Farm Attitude 
Of Companies Unwise 


GIVES MUTUALS AN ADVANTAGE 





Chairman A. C. Wallace of New York 
Association Committee on Farm 
Underwriting Makes Report 





What agents are up against in trying 
to meet the demands of their farmer cli- 


ents in view of the coldness of the av- 
erage company toward farm risks was 
described by Augustus C. Wallace, chair- 
man of the committee on underwriting 
fire insurance on farm property in his 
report to the New York Association of 
Insurance Agents this week. He said: 

“You will recall that at the 1927 con- 
vention we discussed the problem of 
placing fire insurance on farm property, 
and you passed a resolution authorizing 
the exerntive committee to invite the 
Eastern Underwriters Association to con- 
fer with us on this subject. The execu- 
tive committee appointed a committee 
consisting of H. C. Brainard of Spencer- 
port; W. M. Gildersleeve, of Central Val- 
lev; F. T. Marshall. of East Aurora: W. 
H. A. Munns of Syracuse; H. W. Nel- 
son. of Poughkeepsie, and myself, to 
lead these negotiations for you. 

“At that time I detailed to you the 
situation which faces us as local agents 
insuring farms. The problem still exists. 
Farm buildings continue to burn, and the 
companies continue to restrict their writ- 
ings. In our own agency, the loss ratio 
has been a little better, but the curtail- 
ment continues. One _ situation which 
adds to the difficulty is as follows: cer- 
tain companies have refused to accept 
any new risks, whether or not they are 
old accounts of our agency. The result 
mav be illustrated by saying that two 
policies of $5,000 m-v expire today with 
companies A and B respectively. The 
maximum line now is $2.500. So we must 
place half of Co. A’s line with Co. B, 
but Co. A will not accept new business, 
so we must seek elsewhere to place the 
second half of Co. B’s line. You can 
readily see that if this movement is car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, the hand- 
writing is on the wall, and our davs are 
numbered in the eyes of manv of our 
good customers who are entitled to good 
insurance. 

Inconsistencies 
companies speak of limiting 
farm premiums to a certain minor pro- 
portion of the agency volume; but how 
is this possible in the larger and older 
agency of the small village. Such an 
agency has the maiority of business of 
all kinds including farms. It is progres- 
sive and continues to grow, but the ex- 


“Some 








which the banks have placed mortgages. 
The Westchester Association is attempt- 
ing to persuade one or more of these 
banks to discontinue this alleged dis- 
crimination. 


pansion is slow, and a good deal of the 
premium income which we are urged to 
develop from side lines, is casualty and 
of no benefit to the fire companies writ- 
ing farms. 

“Then there is the competition of the 
inexperienced part time agent. Compa- 
nies eager for business continue to ap- 
point such agents, and instruct them to 
keep away from farm business. No mat- 
ter who they are these part timers have 
some following and get some business, 
but that business is of the protected 
class which the established agent needs 
so sorely to provide a balanced ration 
for his faithful farm writing companies. 
This brings us to the perennial subject 
of qualification laws for agents and 
brokers. The legitimate agent serves his 
community in all lines, the part time 
novice merely skims off some of the 
cream of the business. But this en- 
croaches upon the province of Mr. Ams- 
den and his committee, and while wish- 
ing him every success in his good work, 
we must return to farms. 


A Farm Writing Bureau 


“Last year I suggested a Farm Writ- 
ing Bureau in which all companies might 
participate. Such a bureau would re- 
ceive applications, employ a special staff 
of inspectors, and write a common policy. 
Some of the companies objected to this 
on the ground that they, who had been 
faithful in serving their agents with farm 
writing accommodations would lose their 
identity. From their standpoint this is 
good reasoning, but there is another ob- 
jection. Jt was suggested by one of our 
officers who has occupied an enviable 
position in the front rank of those who 
have served their fellow agents, and have 
defended the American agency system, 
locally and nationally. In thinking of his 
work, it seems to me that he offers a 
magnificent exemplification of the mes- 
sage which Superintendent Beha brought 
to us last year, namely, serve and sur- 
vive. I refer to Frank Gardner. He 
pointed out that in this Farm Writing 
Bureau the agent would lose his identity 
also, and that the farmer could get just 
as expert advice, and just as sound un- 
derwriting by patronizing any postoffice 
clerk, or country store proprietor, who 
might have a license, as by patronizing 
one of our own number who has made a 
life study of insurance. This is not 
selfishness. This New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents is organized 
for the good of the business, for the 
best service to the insuring public, and 
for the promotion of the ideals of the 
American agency system. If this means 
anything, it must mean that we must 
prove, not by. clever logic nor by elo- 
quent argument, but by faithful, con- 
scientious, and intelligent service, that 
the American business man, be he the 
executive of a large business, or the 
owner of an humble farm, will feel the 
greatest confidence when he entrusts his 
insurance to one of us. Furthermore, by 
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There was a man who traveled far 


by steamship, train and motor car. 
Last year he lost his bags and 
trunk, by fire reduced to worthless 
junk. His golf clubs someone stole 
away while he was getting set for 
play. But spite of all the loss he 
had, the cost to him was not so bad. 
Insured was ev'ry trunk and bag. 
Now many people soon will tag 
away to country, lake or shore. 
They'll carry bags, a trunk or more. 
Insure them ’fore they get away. 
The premiums should surely pay. 
For tourists, trav’lers, students, 
too, are prospects waiting just for 
you. But now’s the time—this 
Company will stand behind each 
policy. You can be sure the lines 
you write are well protected day 
and night. So talk ’bout Tourist 
Baggage now. They need protec- 
tion. Show them how. New Bruns- 
wick agents can secure this series 
changed to help procure more busi- 
ness through newspaper ad. Just 
write for them and we'll be glad to 
And 
if you wish we’ll tell you how to 
use to best advantage these. They 
get attention ‘cause they please. 


send the cuts and copy now. 
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Local Boards Are 
Making Fine Headway 


REPORT MANY IMPROVEMENTS 





Ad Campaigns, Insurance Courses, 
Brokerage Rules Among Activities 
Mentioned At Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 22——Encourag- 
ing reports of the progress and activi- 
ties of local boards and clubs were made 
this afternoon before the convention of 


the New York State Association of 
|.ocal Agents by agents from all sections 
of the state. More local boards are 
being formed each year as agents recog- 
nize more fully the benefits of unity and 
strong business organizations. 

One of the leading local boards is that 
of Rochester, boasting a membership of 
sixty-four agencies. F. L. Greeno, re- 
porting on its work, said the board last 
year had carried on an extensive news- 
paper advertising campaign to sell to the 
public the value of the local agent. The 
sum of $3,200 was raised for this pur- 
pose. 

The Rochester board also initiated a 
course in insurance fundamentals in con- 
junction with the University of Roches- 
ter, agents and company men lecturing 
to a large class during the winter of 
insurance office employes and business 
men of other lines who wanted to know 
something of their own insurance prob- 
lems. 

Harmonizes Factions 


According to Mr, Greeno the board has 
succeeded in harmonizing many factions 
among the Rochester agents so that to- 
(ay these agents go after the uninsured 
business instead of taking business 
away from one another. Thirty-one 
members of the Rochester board are at 
the Syracuse meeting today. 

The Syracuse Insurance Agents’ Club 
is another wideawake body with Fred- 
rick V. Bruns, well-known agent and 
company president, as its head. Will- 
iam T. Richards, another popular Sy- 
racuse insurance man, told how the club 
this year put through a 10% brokerage 
commission rule on fire business. Though 
only a gentlemen’s agreement the offices 
are all living up to it. Another recent 
accomplishment Mr, Richards described 
was the movement to limit in the future 
each company to two agents and to take 
up part time agencies. The agency limi- 
tation rule does not affect arrangements 
made prior to its adoption. 


W. M. Fiero of Middletown told how . 


the Orange county board had the base 
fire rate for that city reduced and 
standard hose couplings for that whole 
district made mandatory. 

E. J. Dignum of the Albany board 
said his county would like to get from 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment a ruling definitely compelling all 
non-policy writing fire agents to be 
classified as brokers or make them be- 
come regular recording and policy writ- 
ing agents. 

F. W. Fiske of Buffalo said the Erie 
county local board had protested to the 
Eastern Underwriters Association in 
New York against rulings made with- 
cut consultation first with agents af- 
fected by such rulings. His board also 
is taking up the question of mutual com- 
petition with the stock companies. 


Co-operative Paper Campaign 


E. J. Townsend of Genesee county 
told of a successful co-operative news- 
paper advertising campaign by the 
agents, who are also getting fine pub- 
licity in the editorial columns because of 
triendships made with local editors. This 
local board has been instrumental, like- 
Wise in stopping the placing of a couple 
of bank agencies after frank talks with 
the bank officers. 

_ The credit evil is being brought be- 
‘ore the Herkimer county board accord- 
ing to T. L, Rogers who said the agen- 
cies are seeking an agreement to ex- 
change information about slow pay as- 


sureds so that such undesirable clients 
cannot go from office to office getting 
free protection till their policies are can- 
celled off. 

Edward T. Ellis of Niagara Falls told 
how the local board there was formed 
after New York City brokers had cap- 
tured the fire insurance on the property 
of the Board of Education. Now, after 
two years, this business is back on the 
books of members of the Niagara board. 

Other agents to tell of local board ac- 
tivities were W. M. Fink of Geneva; F. 
D. Fowler of Port Jervis, H. A. Taber 
of Jamestown, D. H. Ames of Utica, O. 
A. Hime of Watertown, and John 
Thompson of the Dutchess county local 
board. 





AMES SUCCEEDS ROBERTS 


George A. Roberts has withdrawn as 
special agent in Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts for the Phoenix of Lon- 
don and has come to New York to re- 
sume work with the brokerage and serv- 
ice department of the United Firemen’s. 
Bertram E. Ames, for five years New 
England engineer for the Phoenix of 
London group, will succeed Mr. Roberts 
as special agent, with headquarters at 
Hartford. He has been in insurance for 
more than twenty years. 


AGENT’S QUALIFICATION PLAN 
Schaefer Reports Good Progress on 
Campaign to Get Rid of Unfit In- 
surance Agents and Brokers 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 23—E. Paul 
Schaefer’ of Mount Kisco, chairman of 
the committee on brokers’ and agents’ 
qualifications, reviewed progress to date 
on this important subject before the an- 
nual convention today at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents. A plan has been drawn 
up providing for written examinations 
of all new applicants for brokers’ li- 
censes, with eligibility and integrity to 
be established. Also it will be recom- 
mended that a plan of examination be 
made for renewal licenses for brokers 
who made application six months, 
one and two years back and possibly as 
far back as five years, to be at the dis- 
cretion of the insurance superintendent. 
Associated with Mr. Schaefer in the 
work to secure the elimination of the 
unfit brokers and agents in New York 
State are W. H. A. Munns, Warren Gil- 
dersleeve, A. C. Wallace and Frank L. 
Gardner, all members of the New York 
State Association. The movement is also 
sponsored by the General Brokers’ As- 
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sociation of New York, the Brooklyn 
3rokers Association, the Brownsville 
Brokers Association and the Fire, Ma- 
rine & Liability Brokers Association. 


“While the meeting was sponsored by 
the brokers,” said Mr. Schaefer, “I feel 
it a signal victory for our association, 
particularly in view of the stand by the 
superintendenf, and at our committee 
meeting we agents though referred to as 
farmers, were given an attentive ear, in 
view of what has been done in prepar- 
ing the previous plan and to our sugges- 
tions in general. We did not, however, 
try any pressure in so far as their own 
problem was concerned in Greater New 
York. We felt they could best handle 
their district.” 





MERCURY GENERAL AGENTS 


The Mercury, running mate of the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, has appointed Lewis 
& Hanson as general agents for Mon- 
treal. 





C. Hawkes, assistant manager of the 
Queensland of Sydney, Australia, has ar- 
rived in New York from Liverpool. He 
is on a world tour in the interests of 
his company and will spend several weeks 
in the United States and Canada before 
returning to Australia. 





loss. 








are about to begin. 
equipment will be stored at the clu : t 
clothes to the laundry, suits to the tailor, calls for this protection. 


of insurance covers. 
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WITH OR 
WITHOUT 








Tell your prospects about Tourist Baggage Insurance now before they suffer 
The Franklin Fire has available for its agents folders and other sugges- 
tions to help sell year ’round protection. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages of- 
fered by this old established Company. 





Ske FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED APRIL 1629 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Many’s the traveler who reaches his destination and waits without. With- 
out what? Without his baggage. 


Then the question arises as to whether he will be with or without funds to 
renew his lost, burned or stolen wardrobe. 


You know that the answer to this is Tourist Baggage Insurance before the 
trip is begun. But the people in your vicinity—your prospects—do they know it? 
Many of them are no doubt planning their trips right now. Summer vacations 
Business trips are always being taken. i 
lub. Even the every-day process of sending 


Sports apparel and 
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N. Y. Agents Want to Be 
Taken Into Conference 


THEIR REQUEST OF COMPANIES 





Resolution Passed at Syracuse; Commit- 
tees to Study Agency Costs and Fal- 
lacy of Compulsory Car Insurance 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents adopted a number of reso- 
lutions Wednesday. One requested the 
incoming board of directors to secure 
from the companies co-operating with 
the National Association a promise of 
a hearing by a committee of agents most 
affected before any radical changes in 
rulings and rates shall be promulgated 
by companies. 

Other resolutions follow: 

“We move that the incoming board of 
directors cf our association appoint a 
committee to continue the study of agen- 
cy costs of our membership and to pre- 
pare a collation of such costs so that 
our association will be prepared for any 
contingency which may affect commis- 
sions in this state. 5 ; 

“We recommend that the incoming 
board of directors establish a committee 
to educate the general public of the state 
of New York on the fallacy of so-called 
straight compulsory automobile public li- 
ability insurance as that which is desired 
is the reducticn of accidents and the 
lessening of loss of life and property 
through automobile accidents with the 
resulting decrease in automobile insur- 
ance cost. 

Continue Farm Committee 


“We recommend to the incoming board 
of directors that the farm underwriting 
committee be continued in existence with 
the view of putting into operation a con- 
crete plan with the companies for the 
underwriting of this class of property on 
a basis satisfactory to the companies, 
agents and assured. 

“The New York State Association con- 
curs in the resolution adopted by the 
National Association at the midyear ses- 
sion, held at Memphis, pertaining to co- 
extensive membership in local boards or 
clubs, state and national associations ; 
and we recommend to the incoming 
board of directors that the by-laws of 
our association be amended requiring as 
a condition precedent to membership 
that an agent shall be a member in good 
standing of his local board or club when 
there is a local board or club in his com- 
munitv, which has the approval of the 
executive committee of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

“The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., pledges renewed loy- 
alty to the stock fire and casualty com- 
panies, represented by its members. It 
calls upon all stock companies to co-op- 
erate in procuring needed legislation, re- 
quiring that all classes of companies sell- 
ing the same type of insurance be subject 
to the same laws, rules and regulations, 
as regards filing of rates, licensing of 
agents, and the elimination of conditions 
resulting in unfair discrimination between 
carriers of the same kinds of insurance. 
We believe it inconsistent and undesir- 
able that stock companies should rein- 
sure business of mutual or co-operative 
companies, or be represented in the same 
agencies with such companies; and that 
it is equally inconsistent and undesirable 
for any member of this association to 
represent both stock and mutual compa- 
nies.” 





BALTIMORE NATIONAL FIRE 

The Baltimore National Fire is being 
organized in Baltimore, Md., by Thomp- 
son & Tones, local agents. The capital 
will be $200,000, and reinsurance facilities 
are understood to have been made with 
Crum & Forster in New York. Milton 


Roberts, president of the Real Estate 
Trust Co. of Baltimore. is slated to be 
president of the new fire company. 


N. Y. Agents Feature 
Mutual Competition 


EXECUTIVE SESSION IS HELD 


Liberal Features Of Mutuals Attract 
Much Business; Potter On Casualty 
Agents’ Problems 


N.+ ¥., May 22—Meeting 
fire and casualty mutual company com- 
petition was one of the big features of 
the opening session today at the Hotel 
Syracuse of the annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents. The fire insurance situation was 
discussed. for over an hour by the as- 
sociation in executive session. 

It was learned that Robert H. Mason 
of Buffalo opened this discussion by tell- 
ing how the mutual fire companies have 
gained a big advantage in New York 
state over the stock writers by virtue of 
the fact that their forms are far more 
liberal. The stock company organiza- 
tions have placed many restrictions upon 
the breadth of certain types of covers, 
thus making them easy targets for mu- 
tuals. 

Wellington Potter of Rochester de- 
scribed the competitive situation with re- 
spect to casualty insurance, the meeting 
then being opened again to press repre- 
sentatives. He urged all agents to join 
their local clubs when plans are made 
for stopping the mutuals. Keep agents 
from fighting among themselves, he said, 
and let them unite in meeting a common 
danger. Another point was for agents 
to subscribe to and read each week one 
or more insurance journals which publish 
the best arguments put forward in the 
defense of stock insurance. 

“Fight all the time for your business,” 
said Mr. Potter. “Don’t quit because 
you have lost a line or two. We have 
got to win over the low price attack of 
the mutuals. Our answer is better finan- 
cial strength and more complete serv- 
ice to an assured. Our insurance should 
cost more because it is worth more.” 

Answering some of the mutuals’ rep- 
resentatives’ arguments Mr. Potter said 
the mutuals have an acquisition cost in 
the form of salaries to their men. They 
mislead the public when they say they 
do not pay commissions. 

The low cost feature of mutual insur- 
ance is not inherently correct, said Mr. 
Potter, pointing out the court decision 
whereby mutual policyholders can be as- 
sessed for any amount needed if their 
company is in the hands of a receiver. 
Another point is that a stock company 
policyholder of an auto contract, for ex- 
ample, can get service in any part of the 
country. The mutual policyholder can- 
not call on a local agent in nearly every 
town because his company hasn’t a wide- 
spread agency plant. 








Syracuse, 





HALIFAX CAPITAL INCREASE 


Directors of the Halifax Fire of Hali- 
fax, N. S., will meet next Monday, .May 
28, at the home office to propose an in- 
crease in the capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000 and an addition of $2,500,- 
000 to the net surplus. It is proposed to 
offer to shareholders of record June 15, 
100,000 new shares of $10 par value at 
$35 a share, share for share of their 
holdings as of that date. As a majority 
of the stock is now owned by interests 
identified with the Home of New York 
most of the new stock will be taken up 
in New York. The new funds will per- 
mit the company to expand more rapid- 
ly as a member of the home group. 





TO HONOR LATE E. C, IRVIN 


The Fire Association Building on the 
corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia, upon the completion of the 
new addition, will be renamed the Irvin 
Building in memory of Elihu C. Irvin, 
president of the company from 1891 to 
1925, and chairman of the board up to 
the time of his death last year. 


FIRE RATING CONFERENCES 


W. H. A. Munns Says Companies Are 

Not Co-operating With Agents In 

Promulgating New Rules 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 23—W. H. A. 
Munns of Syracuse, as chairman of the 
committee on conferences with fire rat- 
ing organizations, reported that there has 
not been the proper co-operation on the 
part of the companies with respect to 
changes in fire underwriting rules. He 
said the new rules, having much to do 
with the mutual company competitive sit- 
uation, were being prepared without 
meetings with the local agents. Mr. 
Munn’s report follows: 

“A year ago, when this committee 
made its annual report, it was expected 
that a new book of general rules would 
shortly be published by the Rating Or- 
ganization, and our report touched on 


the refusal of the organization’s New 
York office to submit the rules to our 
committee before promulgation. Evi- 
dently the adjustment of details involved 
in the publication of these rules has de- 
layed from time to time the final agree- 
ment of the company rules committees 
and we are still awaiting the new book 
In the meantime your committee has 
had no conferences or correspondence 
with the organization on the subject of 
these new rules excepting the protest 
we made to the New York office imme- 
diately after our last annual meeting. 

“This question is one of the subjects 
for discussion on our current program, 
and with that in mind your chairman 
wants to register that in January he 
addressed a letter, on behalf of our as- 
sociation, to the chairman of the Or- 
ganization Governing Committee, Mr. 
Lane of the Niagara, reviewing the sit- 
uation and asking for some word as to 
whether relief was being considered or 
could be expected. No answer. In the 
meantime our members were complain- 
ing and saying that on similar business 
in New England the stock companies 
were meeting the competition of the 
mutuals.” 








MUTUALS AND SPRINKLERS 





New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization Says It Will Shortly Con- 
sider This Competition 
Syracuse, May 23——The New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization has 
informed the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents that it will con- 
sider very shortly the question of com- 
petition from mutuals on_ sprinklered 
risks. This form of competition is one 
of the most serious faced by agents 

throughout the state. 


ATLANTIC CITY ACTS 








Insurance Club There Opposed To Prac- 
tice Of Appointing More Than Two 
Agents For One Company 


At the regular meeting of the Insur- 
ance Club of Atlantic City, held May 


21, 1928, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas, the Insurance Club of At- 
lantic City is opposed to the practice of 
the appointment by any one company of 
more than two agents on Absecon 
Island, 

“Be It Resolved that the Insurance 
Club of Atlantic City hereby agrees that 
hereafter no member of this club shall 
accept the agency of a company which 
is already represented in two other offices 
or continue to represent a company that 


appoints agents in excess of that num-. 


ber; (underwriters’ departments, agen- 
cies or annexes shall be considered sepa- 
rate companies within the meaning of 
this resolution), and be it further re- 
solved that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the New Jeresy Committee of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
uring approval by them.” 





TELLS OF LOST BILL 


Senator Fearon Of New York Had 
Measure Which Was Substitute For 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance 

Syracuse, May 23—George A. Fear: n, 
New York State Senator from the Syra- 
cuse district, was the principal speaker 
at the banquet last night of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents. He spoke on his bill, passed by 
the legislature at Albany this year ani 
vetoed by Governor Smith, which was 
a substitute plan for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance and had the backing of 
insurance interests. According to its 
provisions the license of a car driver 
who had an unpaid accident judgment 
against him outstanding would be re- 
voked until the judgment was settled. 
Senator Fearon is a strong opponent of 
Government in insurance and urged the 
agents to be ready next year for a fight 
cn compulsory automobile insurance at 
Albany. 

Charles M. Cartwright, managing edi- 
tor of the “National Underwriter,” was 
an excellent toastmaster. He had to 
pinch-hit for a couple of speakers who 
were unable to be present, including Su- 
perintendent Beha, detained in Albany. 
President Rose presided at the banquet 
and several members of the assembly at 
Albany were guests at the head table. 





ALBERT DODGE PRESIDENT 





Auto Club Insurance Fighter Head of 
New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents 


Syracuse, May 23—Albert Dodge of 
Buffalo was today elected president of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents to succeed J. W. Rose who de- 
clined to accept a second term. Mr. 
Dodge has made a wide reputation in lo- 
cal agency circles through his successful 
fights against the entrance of automobile 
clubs into the insurance business. He is 
also known to be a strong opponent of 


compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. 
Warren M. Gildersleeve of Central 


Valley was elected first vice-president. 
By an amendment to the association's 
constitution there were created two vice- 
presidencies instead of one as heretofore. 
Thomas J. Maxcy of Elmira was elected 
second vice-president, and Charles F. 
Miller was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


H. A. MORISON DEAD 

H. A. Morison, general adjuster of the 
Commercial Union and its affiliated com- 
panies in the metropolitan (N. Y.) dis- 
trict, died on Monday in Orange, N. J., 
from peritonitis. 

Mr. Morison’s career included some in- 
tensive Pacific Coast work while gen- 
eral agent there for one or more fire 
companies, followed by his activity as 
manager of the Underwriters’ Map As- 
sociation, a map publishing company. He 
was with the Home for a time follow- 
ing the retirement of the map associa- 
tion and joined the Commercial Union on 
March 1, 1923. 








_ J. P. JEFFERSON DEAD 

John Porter Jefferson, 36 years of age, 
head of the large local fire and general 
insurance agency cf Jefferson, Noyes & 
Embry, at Louisville, Ky., died recently 
from burns and injuries suffered on April 
26, when his automobile skidded, hit a 
bridge abutment and turned over. The 
wreckage caught fire and Mr. Jefferson 
was badly burned before he could ex- 
tricate himself. At first it was believed 
he had a fair chance of recovery, al- 
though he would have probably been 
badly scarred about the face and hands. 


R. HILL STEWART’S PASSING 

R. Hill Stewart, general manager an‘ 
actuary of the Caledonian at its head o/- 
fice in Edinburgh, Scotland, died last 
Sunday. Mr. Stewart was well know" 
in the United States and his passing w'!! 
cause regret to many fire underwriters 
in this country. He had been with the 
Caledonian for forty years. 
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N. Y. Association Now 
Numbers 905 Agents 


GAIN OF 102 IN ONE YEAR 





Goes Beyond Quota In Five Year Mem- 
bership Drive; Beach On Local 
Board Campaign 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 22—Local agents 
in New York state are rallying to the 
banner of organization for the protec- 
tion of their interests against attacks 
of one nature or another which they feel 
are being directed against them. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months 159 more 
agents joined the New York state asso- 
ciation of local agents, it was reported 
here today at the Hotel Syracuse at the 
opening session of the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the association. The 


total membership now numbers 905 
agents, the record for any state associa- 
tion in the country. 

Secretary Charles F. Miller, reporting 
upon the growth of membership in ac- 
cordance with the five year development 
program of the national association, said 
159 new members were added and fifty- 
seven dropped, making a net gain of 102, 
an excellent achievement. Erie county, 
with ninety-seven' members, leads the 
counties. Monroe county is second with 
eighty-four members, a gain of eighteen 
in a year. Cayuga, Orleans, Oswego and 
Suffolk counties made large percentage 
gains in their membership. 

“Our association,” said Mr. Miller, 
owes a debt of gratitude to William J. 
Richards, chairman of the membership 
committee, who devoted a month from 
his business, attended every regional 
meeting, and many meetings of local 
boards and agents, to every member of 
that committee, to many loyal members 
who secured applications, to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents through 
the efforts of Charles H. Doscher, H. K. 
McAnarney, A, A. Klinko and George 
Scott.” 

Local Board Drives 

Eugene A. Beach, of Syracuse, ee 


man of the committee on organization 
and co-operation with local boards and 
clubs, reported encouraging progress 1n 
the statewide campaign to form new 
local boards and to increase the mem- 
bership of those now functioning. Mr. 
Beach was ably assisted in his work by 
W. J. Richards of Syracuse, chairman 
of the membership committee; Vice- 
President John S. Hamilton and_ field 
secretaries of the National Association. 

In addition to the regional meetings, 
“Mr. Beach also attended local meetings 
at the following places: : 

Oswego, where a new county associa- 
tion was formed; Geneva, where a tri- 
county association to include all the 
agents in Ontario, Yates and Seneca 
counties was formed; Auburn, where a 
new city association was formed; Cohoes, 
where the board was reorganized ; 
Ithaca, where the board is functioning 
actively, and Cortland, where the board 
was reorganized. 

“At every meeting,” said Mr. Beach, 
“there was a splendid spirit among the 
agents and they seemed enthusiastic to 
go ahead. We endeavored to stress that 
membership in local associations should 
be made to include membership in the 
state and national association. We suc- 
ceeded in most places, but in some we 
found that the agents felt it impracti- 
cal. In some instances we discovered an 
cmbarrassing situation in that there 
were local agents representing mutual 
companies who were on most friendly 
terms with their brother agents and were 
acceptable in a local organization, but 
under the rules of the state association 
they could not become members of our 
organization. 

“We feel that with increased problems, 
the strength of our state association must 
lie in formation of local boards and clubs 
and that there should be a rule whereby 


all members of these local organizations 
automatically become members of the 
state and national association. We find 
throughout the entire state a growing 
sentiment for organizations and it is the 
belief of your chairman that if success- 
fully followed up, local associations can 
be formed in a great majority of the 
larger towns and cities of the state. For 
that reason we would recommend a con- 
tinuance of a committee assigned to this 
work.” 





FEDERATION MAN TALKS 


Syracuse, May 23.—Leonard L. Saun- 
ders, secretary of the New York State 
Insurance Federation, spoke this morn- 
ing before the New York State Associa- 
tion convention on the various plans of 
action in Albany and Washington to 
combat legislation to place the state or 
Federal government into the business of 
insurance. To date these efforts have 
been largely successful, but agents and 
Federaticn members must continue to 
co-operate closely to keep inimical and 
destructive legislation from being adopt- 
ed. Mr. Saunders said one of the big 
dangers still is the frequent attempts all 
over New York state to form automobile 
clubs with the principal purpose of writ- 
ing insurance. 


Syracuse Sidelights 


Syracuse, May 23.—With an atten- 
dance at the forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents of over 300 members, all 
records have been broken it is claimed 
by those who rarely miss the yearly con- 
vention. The big problems of fire insur- 
ance rate changes in this state, commis- 
sions and mutual competition proved first 
class drawing cards. All sessions of the 
convention are being held, as for the last 
few years, in the fine ballroom on the 
tenth floor of the Hotel Syracuse. 

The Excelsior Fire of Syracuse was 
again host at a complimentary luncheon 
tendered to those at the convention. 
President Fredrick V. Bruns, who is 
also a local agent member of the New 
York State Association, presided and in- 
troduced for short talks Lawrence Daw, 
head of the Syracuse division of the New 
York State Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization; R. P. De Van, Charleston, 
W. Va., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association; and 
Robert C. Hosmer, vice-president and 
underwriting manager of the Excelsior. 
This company is owned almost wholly by 
local agents. 

Mr. Bruns, in his capacity as president 


of the Insurance Agents Club of Syra- 
cuse, welcomed the convention to the 
city. The response, in a novel and hu- 
morous vein, was made by John S. Ham- 
ilton of Gloversville, vice-president, New 
York Association. He presented a series 
of headlines and “want ads” purported 
to have been, taken from Syracuse news- 
papers, exposing the foibles of Syracuse 
local agents. Mr. De Van made a fine 
impression upon the members who had 
not met him previously at other conven- 
tions. He is a good talker, always smil- 
ing and makes friends quickly. He ex- 
plained the five year development cam- 
paign and congratulated the New York 
association upon its successful member- 
ship drive during the last eight months. 





BROKERS’ VIEWS GIVEN 

Syracuse, May 23.—B. M. Edgerton, 
president of the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation of the Metropolitan district, New 
York City, appeared before the local 
agents’ convention here to tell some 
problems now facing his organization 
which has co-operated closely with the 
agents in the move for brokers’ and 
agents’ qualification laws. The brokers’ 
law goes into effect in July and Mr. Ed- 
gerton promised whole-hearted support 
for the agents’ bill next year in Albany. 
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Perey H. Willmott Dies 
Of Pneumonia Attack 


HAD BEEN ILL BUT SHORT TIME 





President of Agricultural Held in High 
Esteem; Had Been With Company 
Since 1900 





News of the unexpected death of Per- 
cy H. Willmott, president of the Agri- 
cultural of Watertown, N. Y., and wide- 
ly known in upper New York, cast a 
gloom over executives who were in New 
York this week to attend the National 
ZJoard meeting, as Mr. Willmott stood 
in high repute with the leading fire in- 
surance officers of the country. He had 
been ill for a month but not in a critical 
condition until suddenly pneumonia com- 
plicated an influenza attack and he died. 

Mr. Willmott was a quiet, hardwork- 
ing intelligent insurance executive, mod- 
est and likeable. He was the son of a 
hardware merchant who had served in 
the Canadian militia to suppress the Fe- 
nian raid. His early education was in the 
public schools of Toronto. Owing to the 
permanent disability of his father by rea- 
son of an accident he found it necessary 
to enter business at the age of fifteen. 
The first six years of his career were 
spent as a clerk and accountant for a 
large agricultural implement manufactur- 
ing concern in Toronto. 

From then on he was a fire insurance 
man, his first job being with the Lan- 
cashire of Toronto. It was in 1900 that 
Mr. Willmott became associated with the 
Agricultural. He went through various 
departments, always being conscientious 
and advancing gradually. In 1904 he was 
made assistant secretary, a director in 
1911, secretary in 1919 and five years 
later became vice-president. He was ele- 
vated to the presidency to succeed Wil- 
liam H. Stevens. 

Many Activities 

Mr. Willmott was a director of the 
Metropolitan Casualty; of the Watertown 
National Corporation; and of the Hun- 
gerford-Holdbrook Co. of Watertown; 
was a fellow of the Insurance Institute 
of America and a trustee of the Boston 
Insurance Library Association. He 
served on various committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in- 
cluding the actuarial committee. lor 
seven years he was commissioner of the 
Watertown Board of Health and for four 
years president of that body. He made 
it stand for something, his work being 
very effective. When the influenza epi- 
demic was raging in 1918 and the hous- 
ing of the town was overcrowded due to 
war munitions work, Mr. Willmott ar- 
ranged for the opening of three emer- 
gency hospitals and with the help of 
Mrs. Willmott, who was president of the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, he hired a 
staff of nurses when it was difficult to 
do so because of the great demand 
throughout the country. 

In Watertown he was president of the 

3rookside Cemetery Association, vice- 
president of the Jefferson County His- 
torical Society and trustee of the House 
of the Good Samaritan. During the 
World War he served on the Liberty 
Loan committee and was chairman of the 
conservation committee of the Jefferson 
County chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 


TO HAVE $2, 500,000 CAPITAL 


National Liberty Will Go On $5 Par 
Basis; $4,500,000 To Be Added To 


Surplus Account 


The capital stock of the National Lib- 
erty will be increased from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000 on June 5. The directors will 
recommend that the company go on a 
$5 par basis. It is now on a $10 par. 
Stockholders will get one new share for 
each four shares. The sale of the stock 
will add $4,500,000 to the surplus account. 


Farm Attitude 


. 
(Continued from Page 32) 
our loyalty to our co-operating compa- 
nies, and to our principles of conference 
and co-operation, we must convince 
these companies that we present a solid 
front on our platform, and that our best 
interests are served by working together. 

“There is something of the abstract 
and ideal in this, and it leads into the 
field of the membership committee, but 
it ought also to provide a common 
ground upon which we can meet our 
companies at a round table, to work cut 
the solution of this farm insurance prob- 
lem. Neither agent nor company can 
side-step the issue. For by doing so, we 
may open a new field for a state fund, 
or for the mutuals. Some may say let 
the mutuals insure the farms, but some 
of our Poughkeepsie brother agents have 
found that these same mutuals are no 
longer satisfied to stay on the farm, but 
are making a strong bid for mercantile 
lines. We already know of their suc- 
cess with sprinklered factories, and with 
lumber yards, and down in Orange 
County we find them writing the better 
class of garage.property. No, we must 
face the issue, for if we run away, we'll 
live to fight another day. 

“At our February meeting in this 
building, we considered these points and 
rrepared the following report which we 
respectfully submit: 

Co-operation between the companies and agents 
is necessary and important at this time because 
it might be said that the unsatisfatcory loss rafio 
is a challenge to all who are concerned. The 
farmer must have insurance. He represents an 
essential industry of the county and state. If he 
cannot get insurance protection from us, he will 
seek elsewhere and the most probable alternative 
would be a state fund. Selfishly, we want to 
protect ourselves against that possibility and to 
save the business for ourselves but om the other 
hand, we are also in the business to serve and 
neither we as agents, nor the companies as car- 
riers can honcrably shirk the responsibility of 
facing this problem squarely and working for 
the best way out of the present difficulty. — 

In order to carry out the association’s policy 
of conference and co-operation, we invite the 
companies to meet with us so that we may, if 
possible, develop a constructive program for 
farm underwriting rather than such a defensive 
one as now exists. . 

We recommend a uniform questionnaire or 
farm survey which must be signed by the local 
agent and which might also bear a statement 
by the assured to the effect that it was made 
upon his premises. This survey might also in- 
clude instructions to the local agent as regards 
the prohibited list and a maximum authorization 
which would be acceptable to the company. The 
questionnaire or farm survey should be manda- 
tory on each daily report as the diagram now is. 

The state association would undertake to cir- 
cularize its membership urging conscientious 
methods, and recommend the issuance of fire 
prevention literature to each farm assured. 

We would also recommend the consideration 
of credit for internal farm protectoin. 








TRINITY ENTERS PENNSYLVANIA 


The war between the Pennsylvania and 
Texas departments arising out of the re- 
fusal cf Commissioner Taggart to license 
the Trinity Fire, causing Texas to refuse 
licenses to Pennsylvania companies, looks 
to be finished. Pennsylvania has decided 
to admit the Trinity. 


Corroon & Reynolds 
Get Globe, Pittsburgh 


IT MAKES ELEVENTH COMPANY 








Globe Was Organized In 1862 And Has 
Assets Of More Than 
$1,550,000 





Corroon & Reynolds have got control 
of another company making the eleventh 
fire company under this management. 

The latest is the Globe of Pittsburgh, 
organized in 1862 and at one time known 
as the German Fire Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburgh. The Globe’s stock is de- 
posited by contract with the Knicker- 
bocker Equitable Securities Corp., which 
is controlled by Corrcon & Reynolds. 

C. H. E. Succop, vice-president of the 
Globe for some years, will succeed his 
father, A. E. Succop, as president of the 
company. R. A. Corroon will be elected 
chairman of the board. The Globe will 
work in close harmony with the Repub- 
lic Fire of Pittsburgh. N. A. Weed, 
president of the Republic, will become 
a vice-president of the Globe. C. H. 
E. Euccop will become a vice-president 
of the Republic. ; 

It is reported that the Globe’s capital 
and surplus will be increased. 

The Globe’s assets are $1,550,000; 
policyholders’ surplus, $588,000. 
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W. F. WATSON PROMOTED 

William F. Watson was elected vice- 
president of the Stuyvesant this week, 
succeeding the late G. F. Hutchings. He 
is a newcomer in the company, having 
formerly been in Chicago as assistant 
manager of the western department of 
the Aetna (Fire) from which position 
he resigned a year or so ago. He re- 
ceived his early training in the western 
department of the Northern of London 
and later had field experience with sev- 
eral companies. 
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Hugh Lewis Back From Argentine 





Comments on World Conditions for Papers in Buenos 
Aires; How He was Reported in These 
Publications 


Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, has re- 
turned to Liverpool after a visit to South 
\merica. While in the Argentine repub- 
lic he was interviewed by daily papers, 
and his views as given by two of the 
leading papers follow: 

From the Buenos Aires Herald 

As the head of a great insurance com- 
pany with many ramifications and inter- 
national interests it was thought that 
Mr: Lewis’ views on world insurance 
conditions might be of interest. In an- 
swer to a question put by “The Herald” 
representative, Mr. Lewis replied that 
those insurance companies with a distri- 
bution of business would probably look 
on 1927 as rather better than the preced- 
ing years, and that though the results 
were patchy, moderate profits had been 
earned on the average, which was very 
welcome, since fire, accident, and miscel- 
laneous insurance generally had been 
passing through lean times. 

In reply to the question as to whether 
he found the general Argentine insurance 
situation satisfactory, Mr. Lewis said that 
he knew of nothing to cause him to take 
other than a reasonably hopeful attitude. 
There were always difficulties to be 
found in the life of a virile, active com- 
munity, and it was the opportunity and 
the privilege of men of commonsense and 
goodwill to find the appropriate means 
of disposing of these. 


Argentine Courtesy 


He thought British and foreign com- 
panies generally would gratefully pay 
homage to the rare spirit of good sports- 
manship with which they were always 
treated in this country, as traders seek- 
ing to give as many as they got. All 
they could expect was a fair deal, and in 
return he believed these countries desired 
to act up to their own highest tradi- 
tions, and thus to render the best serv- 
ice in their power to the country which 
had given them hospitality, and to the 
trading community which had reposed in 
them their confidence.” 

Mr. Lewis added: 

“As chief executive officer of a lead- 
ing British insurance company, which 
has for over half a century enjoyed the 
hospitality of your country, and the con- 
fidence of your high authorities and busi- 
ness community; may I in my own name, 
and in the name of all British insurance 
companies working competitively in Ar- 
gentina, respectfully express my congrat- 
ulations on the notably successful admin- 
istration of your country and its remark- 
able development, and add the sincere 
wish that this history and progress may 
be continued not only for the credit of 
those in high official positions who carry 
great responsibilities, and for those who 
live and work here, but also and out- 
tana for the benefit of humanity at 
arge. 

From the Buenos Aires Standard 

_Asked for his views on the insurance 
situation generally Mr. Lewis said that 
world insurance conditions in 1927 might 
be described as good in parts. On the 
whole insurance companies with a wide 
distribution of business would probably 
rank 1927 as perhaps rather better than 
some of its recent predecessors, a rea- 
sonable margin having been earned in 
the average, which is very welcome for 
fire and miscellaneous insurance has 
passed through lean times. 

Perhaps the most notable and sensa- 
‘ional catastrophies have once again been 
experienced in the United States of Am- 
erica—a £2,000,000 damage by tornado to 
the city of St. Louis, and the devastat- 
ing floods in the Mississippi Valley, 
which for a time menaced the city: of 
New Orleans. Both these disasters in- 
volved American and British insurance 
interests for heavy losses. 


In marine insurance underwriting re- 
sults should be generally somewhat bet- 
ter than for 1926, which were very un- 
favorable for the companies doing a 
world business. In many reports, how- 
ever, the 1926 account is that which will 
be closed at the 3lst December, 1927, 
the result of which is likely to be dis- 
appointing—this is confirmed by the few 
reports so far known. Asked as to new 
forms of insurance enterprise, Mr. Lewis 
remarked that.there is probably little 
really new. Concerns can always be 
found here and there dabbling in untried 
and speculative lines of insurance, some- 
times with apparent profit, but often dis- 
astrously ultimately. 

Credit insurance has come to stay prob- 
ably, though it is difficult to foresee its 
future. It requires the utmost under- 
writing skill, for the selection is nearly 
always against the company. 

A side-line of credit insurance is the 
insuring of the outstanding instalments 
on goods such as motor-cars and many 
articles of luxury as well as of utility 
bought on the instalment system. That 
this development both in respect to its 
finance and insurance aspects has its per- 
ils will be obvious, and heavy losses have 
been experienced. 

In reply to our question as to the re- 
lations of insurance companies to the 
Government in his own country, Mr. 
Lewis said that as regards Great Brit- 
ain alone a new bill—the Insurance Un- 
dertakings Bill—is at the present time 
before Parliament. This bill is the re- 
sult of the deliberations of a department 
committee of the Board of Trade. The 
committee had on it representatives of 
the insurance and actuarial profession, 
civil service, accountancy, and law. As 
a matter of interest, since the first Brit- 
ish Insurance Act of 1870, no further 
legislation was found necessary for forty 
years, until 1909. Speaking generally, 
one may say that the bill, whilst 
strengthening the original legislation for 
safeguarding the public interest, now 
clears up most obscurities and anomalies. 
It is believed, with perhaps a few amend- 
ments, this bill, when it becomes law, is 
likely to obviate the need of any further 
legislation on insurance matters for prob- 
ably another half-century. 

Asked as to his experience of insur- 
ance conditions in other parts of the 
world, Mr. Lewis said that such returns 
as have come to hand indicate that fire 
business in U. S. A., which has pro- 
duced generally unfavorable results for 
some years past, will in 1927, after mak- 
ing provisions for reserves, show a mod- 
erate underwriting profit. 

U. S. An “Insuring Nation” 

In the matter of casualty and surety 
insurance, a number of new companies 
have been brought into existence in the 
U.S. A. The United States is an insur- 
ing nation, and in the term “surety” are 
various important classes of financial and 
other guarantees which surety and other 
insurance companies in the U. S. A. con- 
duct on a scale probably altogether un- 
known to insurance companies in other 
parts of the world. 

Speaking of the rest °of the world in 
general terms,’ Mr. Lewis Said that in 
Europe, the Argentine:and other South 
American countries, Canada, © Australia, 
etc., insurance affairs have not been 
marked by any event of outstanding im- 
portance which, it is believed, cannot 
ultimately be disposed of with wisdom 
and equity, though problems of magni- 
tude are in frequent evidence for solu- 
tion. Competition is keen, and rates for 
industrial risks are generally on a low 
basis. Expenses and taxation have a 
tendency to increase, and form an ever 
present anxiety to the managements. The 
disturbed conditions in China are too 
well known, and insurance being the 








“handmaid of commerce,” has had its 
fill of troubles. Japan, which was strug- 
gling with problems arising out of the 
devastation of the calamitous earthquake 
of 1923, suffered another serious visita- 
tion in 1927. Both national and foreign 
insurance companies who work in friend- 
ly co-operation have problems in com- 
mon in that important country. 
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Taft Gives Opinion 
In “Wash Gray” Case 


COMPANIES ARE HELD LIABLE 
U. S. Supreme Court Desde That “Un- 


seaworthiness” Had A Somewhat 
Flexible Meaning 





Chief Justice William H. Taft of the 
United States Supreme Court delivered 
last week the opinion in which the court 
heid eleven American and British ma- 
tine writing companies liable for insur- 
ance covering a tug while being towed 
at sea across the Gulf of Mexico. The 
main point of this decision hinged on 
the interpretation of “seaworthiness.” 
The test case was that of the Compania 
de Navegacion against the Fireman’s 
Fund. 

The tug, designed for inland waters, 
was insured specially for the sea voy- 
age, to be towed under conditions pre- 
scribed by the insurance companies. Ma- 
rine survevors, representing the under- 
writers, certified at the outset her sea- 
worthiness and fitness for the particular 
voyage. During the trip choppy seas 
put such a strain on the vessel that her 
seams were opened. She made more 
water than her pumps could discharge 
and subsequently sank. The United 
States Supreme Court held that the ob- 
jections of the insurers were untenable. 

Extracts from the text of the opinion 
follow: 

These are 11 libels filed in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana by a Mex- 
ican corporation known as the Compania 
de Navegacion, against as many different 
insurance companies, English and Amer- 
ican, on 11 separate policies, insuring the 
tug “Wash Gray” in favor of the libel- 
ant as owner in different sums aggre- 
gating $85,000, and covering a voyage of 


the tug while in tow from Tampico, 


Mexico, to Galveston, Texas. 


Increased Premium Charged 

Because of the extra hazardous risk 
involved in the transit of this small in- 
land vessel in tow at sea, the premiums 
were much increased by the underwrit- 
ers. They varied, in the different poli- 
cies, between one and one-half to two 
and one-eighth per cent. or from six to 
more than eight times the usual rate for 
a tow of the ordinary size and power 
to resist the sea. The voyage contem- 
plated was first to Freeport, Texas, a 
distance of some four hundred and twen- 
ty miles, a trip taking some forty-five or 
fifty hours. From there, she was to go 
to Galveston by another towing vessel, 
also to be satisfactory to the under- 
writers. The District Judge found for 
the owner of the “Wash Gray” on all 
the policies. The insurance companies 
appealed to the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which without objecting to the 
facts as found by the District Court re- 
versed the case with directions to dis- 
miss the libels. 

Counsel for the insurance companies 
seek to sustain the judgment of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals on four grounds. 
They say, first, that the insurance com- 
panies were released from liability be- 
cause there was not disclosed to them 
before the voyage a contract of towage, 
a term of which was material to the risk 
and was concealed and the policies were 
thus avoided. The towage contract was 
as follows: 

“Freeport Sulphur No. 1 will furnish 
hawser. All other risk and expense to 
be borne by the tug. It is understood 
you will keep sufficient men on board 
to keep up steam and man the tug’s 
pumps. S. S. Freeport No. 1 is not re- 
sponsible in any way for loss cr damage 
to the Wash Gray.” 

All the policies had attached to them 
by rider and rubber stamp a clause like 
the following: 

Holds Touring Contract Immaterial 

To Risk 

“Any agreement, contract or act, past 

or future, positive or implied, by the 
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insured whereby any right of recovery 
of the insured against any vessel, per- 
son or corporation is released, decreased, 
transferred or lost, which would, on ac- 
ceptance of abandonment, or payment of 
loss by this company, belong to this 
company but for such agreement, con- 
tract or act, shall render this policy null 
and void as to the amount of any such 
loss or damage, but the company’s right 
to retain or recover the full premium 
shall not be affected.” 

We do not think that the towing con- 
tract has the effect claimed for it by 
the companies. It did not release the 
“Freeport” from any loss or damage to 
the “Wash Gray” due to the negligence 
of the master or crew of the towing ves- 
sel; and for a loss thus caused the com- 
panies would be subrogated to the claim 
of the cwner of the “Wash Gray.” 

The second objection is that the tug 
was negligently towed at too great a 
speed, proximately causing the loss. There 


———— 
is really very little evidence to sustain 
the claim that there was any negligence 
on the part of the towing vessel or her 
master or her crew. The trial court 
specifically found that the towing was 
well done, that nine miles an hour was 
not too fast a speed to be maintained, 
but that on the contrary the maintenance 
of such speed was necessary in order to 
prevent the towed vessel from turning 
over or careening, and there is no find- 
ing to the contrary by the Court of 
Appeals. 

The third objection is that the tug was 
not seaworthy and therefore the risk 
never attached. The finding by the trial 
court distinctly negatives any such claim. 
It said: 

Meaning Of Term “Seaworthy” 
Discussed 

“Libellant’s case, upon this point, does 
not depend entirely on the fact that, as 
a condition precedent to the underwrit- 
ing, the insurers required: and obtained 
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inspections, detailed recommendations «/ 
two expert marine surveyors, and a cer- 
tificate of compliance with all require- 
ments deemed by them necessary 1t. 
show that the “Wash Gray” was sea- 
worthy and fit, equipped and apparelle< 
with a view to the particular voyage, in 
tow of the particular ship “Freeport,” 1) 
be thence towed by another approved by 
them to Galveston, for the specific 
known purpose of general overhauline 
and changing her engines. There is, ac- 
ditionally the oral testimony which 
clearly shows that these surveyors were 
correct in their report and had compc- 
tently functioned in making their rec- 
ommendations and accepting the com- 
pliance by the owner, as per their cer- 
tificate. The unwarranted assumption 
that the “Wash Gray” pulled apart, upon 
the contrary as argued in the brief of 
respondents is not sustained by the evi- 
dence. She did not pull apart in any 
particular. It is conclusively shown and 
uncontradicted, that her forward bitts 
pulled loose because of the extraordinary 
straining and pounding under the stress 
of weather encountered. This was over- 
come, as the evidence shows, by the rig- 
ging of the Spanish windlass. The water 
which caused the sinking was shipped 
through her seams, from which the 
caulking had worked by the same cause. 
The only hope of overcoming this was 
by pumping, but pumping was inadc- 
quate.” 

This issue, however, brings up clearly 
the difference between the view of the 
District Court and that of the Court of 
Appeals in respect to liability in this 
case. What does “seaworthy” mean in 
the implied or expressed warranty to 
which the insurer is to be held? 

Arnould on Marine Insurance, Vol. II, 
tenth English edition says: 

Vessel Must Meet Ordinary Perils 

f Sea 

“Sec. 710. It is obvious that there can 
be no fixed and positive standard of sea- 
worthiness, but that it must vary, with 
the varying exigencies of mercantile en- 
terprise. ‘The ship,’ said Lord Cairns, 
‘should be in a condition to encounter 
whatever perils of the sea a ship of 
that kind, and laden in that way, may 
be fairly expected to encounter’ on the 
voyage. Steel v. State Line S. S. Co. 
(1877). / 

“Again the class of vessel may be such 
as will not admit of being put into that 
condition of seaworthiness requisite in 
ordinary cases for the contemplated voy- 
age. The effect of this is not to dis- 
pense with the implied warranty .of sea- 
worthiness but to accommodate the war- 
ranty to what is reasonably practicable 
in the particular case. -But the under- 
writer must be informed of the peculiar 
nature of the risk. Thus, if a steamer 
built for river navigation is to be sailed 
from this country to Calcutta or to 
Odessa, and the underwriter accept the 
risk with full information as to the class 
of vessel and the intended voyage, the 
assured is only required to make her as 
seaworthy for the voyage as is reason- 
ably practicable with such a vessel by 
ordinary available means.” Citing Bur- 
ges v. Wickham (1863) 3 B. & S. 609; 
The Vortigern (1899) P. 159; Clapham 
v. Langton, 34 Law Journal, Q. B. 40; 
Turnbull v. Janson, 3 Ospinall, N. 5. 

This view of varying seaworthiness ac- 
cording to the circumstances known to 
both parties is fully supported in the 
case of Thebaud y. Great Western In- 
surance Company, 155 N. Y. 516. 

The fourth objection claimed. by the 
respondents is that no recovery could be 
had because the loss of the “Wash Gray 
was not caused by any peril insured 
against. These policies all contained a 
clause like the following: 

“It is the intent of this insurance 
company by this policy to fully indem- 
nify the insured against the adventures 
and perils of the harbors, bays, sounds, 
seas, rivers and other waters above 
named.” | 

It is urged by the insurance compa- 
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Pilferage of Postal 
Packages to Greece 


CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS 





Removal of Wrappers and Contents At 
Border Often Destroys Necessary 
Evidence of Thefts 





Underwriters of shipments made to 
Greek ports and interior destinations are 
somewhat perturbed over the parcel post 
regulations which require such an ex- 
amination of packages at the border that 
later it is often impossible to detect 
evidence of prior pilfering. The evidences 
of loss are often removed in the ex- 
amination of contents for taxation pur- 
poses. In this connection Molho Freres 
cf Salonica, Greece, have written a state- 
ment cn the theft and pilferage of par- 
cels going to Greece, which follows: 

“For some time past it has been cus- 
tomary in Greece that postal bags con- 
taining parcels from foreign countries 
are handed over to the customs on ar- 
rival at the first port or railway sta- 
tion of that country, where the clearing 
is effected in a special department. Here 
each parcel will be opened, the contents 
examined and the duty and extra charges 
assessed on the basis of the tariff rates 
in question. Subsequently the parcels 
are reconditioned, sealed and delivered 
to the post office at the place of des- 
tination, whence the consignees may take 
delivery of the goods on payment of 
the duty. Incidentally, it should be not- 
ed that, as the consignee is not pres- 
ent during the clearing operations, he 
is naturally entitled to raise objections 
should the tax imposed be deemed too 
high. 


Original Packing Is Changed 


“Insurers are considerably interested 
in the fact that the original packing of 
the parcels has been changed and that 
therefore it is impossible to find out 
whether any pilfering had taken place 
in transit, unless a loss in weight be 
established before taking delivery. It is 
easy to see, however, that it would be 
asking too much of the postal authori- 
ties to have each parcel re-weighed at 
the time. Thus the only means of check- 
ing the weight consists in a rough esti- 
mate when lifting the parcel by hand, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
difference in weight would have to be 
\ery conspicuous indeed in order to at- 
tract attention. Moreover, the person re- 
moving the parcel from the post office 
would have to be very familiar with the 
approximate weights to be judged in 
that way. 

_ “At the time when the average agent 
is called upon to survey the loss, the 
proof of outward traces of theft or pil- 
ferage required under numerous policies 
as a condition precedent to the under- 
writer’s liability, can no more be sub- 
mitted. Moreover, the consignee is also 
\ery much handicapped in enforcing a 
claim against the postal authorities, for 
how could they be held liable if all signs 
ot pilferage had been removed by open- 
ing the parcels at the customs? Short- 
weight as such is no adequate evidence, 
lct alone the fact that clever thieves fre- 
quently re-adjust the weight by substi- 
‘uting some valueless objects. Add to 
this that the original wrapping paper is 
oiten badly torn on arrival of the par- 
cels at the customs, so that it cannot be 
used again after the clearance opera- 
tions have been terminated. Therefore, 
as a rule, the customs officials put a fresh 
Paper wrapping over the original one. 

"his not only makes a recourse against 
the post practically impossible, but re- 
sults in the additional disadvantage to 
consignees that it is not until the con- 
‘ignments are opened at their own ware- 
houses that the loss is ascertained, and 





at this juncture the average agents will 
generally refuse to make the survey. 

“Consignments to Greece carried by 
rail arrive at Salonica first, whilst those 
carried in vessels arrive at Piraeus (in 
exceptional cases at Salonica, too). In 
the event of a postal parcel being hand- 
ed to one or the other of the customs 
authorities in a bad condition, a report 
to that effect will be drawn up. Aver- 
age agents should always make sure of 
this point in order to be able to find 
out whether or not any pilfering had 
been committed prior to the arrival of 
the parcels in Greece, or whether any 
loss had occurred on Greek territory, 
be it while the goods were in transit 
or while they were deposited at some 
place or other. As pilfering in the cus- 
toms houses is quite out of the ques- 
tion, the place at which the pilferage was 
committed can be ascertained in a more 
or less reliable manner. But this is of 
no practical consequence whatever, inas- 
much as the Greek postal authorities 
cannot be held responsible whenever 
there is a customs report showing the 
bad condition of the parcel on arrival, 
and where no such report had been is- 
sued, the outward traces of pilferage, 
which might serve as evidence that the 
parcel had been pilfered after arrival 
in Greece, are no longer apparent when 
the parcel is handed over to the con- 
signee.” 





HARRY DWYER DIES 

Harry Dwyer, well known insurance 
man and head of the Dwyer Agency at 
Oil City, Pa., died at his home there on 
May 19, after a two months’ illness. He 
was 54 years of age and had been a life 
long resident of Oil City, where he rep- 
resented the Continental, the Fidelity- 
Phenix, Hanover, London & Lancashire, 
Scottish Union & National, Westchester 
and the Maryland Casualty. 





Justice Taft’s Opinion 
(Continued from Page 38) 

nies that weather when the wind did not 
exceed a velocity of twenty-five miles, 
though with squalls, and with a cross 
current and swell producing a choppy 
sea with waves five feet high and break- 
ing over the head of the vessel did not 
constitute a peril of the sea. 

Court Held Entries In Log Were 

Unreliable 

There was some emphasis too placed 
by counsel for the companies on the log 
of the “Sulphur No. 1” in which the 
state of the weather and of the sea 
seemed to be minimized. Upon this 
point the trial court finds it to be un- 
reliable because the entries in the log 
do not seem to have been made at the 
times of the observations they record 
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and moreover the entries were made 
from the standpoint of a vessel of 3,000 
tons, and not one of a vessel of the size 
of the “Wash Gray.” The court said: 

“What amounts to a light breeze, or 
a small swell, or a choppy sea, as logged 
for a large ocean-going steel vessel, 
would be relatively, if logged for a lit- 
tle inland wooden tug, with two or three 
feet of freeboard, an extremely danger- 
ous gale and rough sea. The first would 
ride comfortably, safely and easily, while 
the other would toss and pound furious- 
ly, strain her timbers, lose the caulking 
of her butts and seams, and so contrast 
the comparative calm for one to the 
comparative fury for the other. The 
oral testimony, however, makes such 
speculation and refinement unnecessary, 
since it convincingly shows that for the 
‘Wash Gray’ in the open Gulf, the wind 
and the condition of the sea were ex- 
tremely perilous; that both the towing 
ship, its officers and crew and the crew 
of the little tug omitted nothing that 
good searnanship, skill and prudence 
would indicate.” 

But it is contended on behalf of the 
insurance companies that the phrase 
“perils of the sea” has not a varying 
but an absolute meaning, and they rely 
on the language of Mr. Justice Story in 
the Reeside, 20 Federal Cases, Nos. 11, 
657, p. 458 (2 Sumn. 567), quoted and 
approved in Garrison v. Memphis Insur- 
ance Company, 19 How. 312. In the 
former case the question was whether 
bales of carpeting greatly damaged by 
absorbing oil which had leaked from a 
number of casks, said to have been im- 
properly stowed, was occasioned by the 
perils of the sea and the extraordinary 
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rolling of the schooner during the voy- 
age. Justice Story said: 

“The phrase ‘danger of the seas’ 
whether understood in its most limited 
sense, as importing only a loss by the 
natural accidents peculiar to that ele- 
ment; or whether understood in _ its 
more extended sense, as including inev- 
itable accidents upon that element, must 
still, in either case, be clearly under- 
stood to include such losses as are of 
extraordinary nature, or arise, from some 
irresistible force, or some overwhelming 
power, which cannot be guarded against 
by the ordinary exertions of human skill 
and prudence.” 


Reverses Judgment Of Court Of Appeals 


3ut we think the definition of “dangers 
of the sea” by Justice Story was meant 
by him to be applied in the ordinary 
case of a sea-going vessel with no spe- 
cial circumstances as to the exceptional 
character of the vessel known to both 
parties and recognized by both in a high 
premium charged and paid. A contract 
of maritime insurance is usually not dif- 
ferent from any other contract except 
that the words and phrases used may 
have a technical nautical meaning to be 
understood by the parties and enforced 
accordingly. We have seen however 
from the cases that the phrase “sea- 
worthiness” varies with the circum- 
stances and the exceptional features of 
the risk known to both parties. The view 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals that 
perils of the sea has an absolute mean- 
ing and may not be varied by the knowl- 
edge of the parties as to the circum- 
stances and must be maintained stiffly in 
favor of the insurance companies and 
against the insured, is not necessary or 
reasonable. The variation in the sig- 
nificance of “seaworthy” as shown by 
the above authorities when caused by 
exceptional circumstances known to both 
parties, applies as well to the meaning 
of perils of the sea as to that of sea- 
worthiness. The two terms in such cases 
are correlative terms. Klein v. Globe & 
Rutgers Insurance Co., 2 Fed. (2d) 137, 
139,140. 

We find ourselves unable to follow this 
distinction. In all these cases the re- 
covery was on the contract, and the 
question was of the construction of the 
contract. Its construction was affected 
necessarily by the special circumstances 
surrounding the contract known to both 
parties and acted on by them in charg- 
ing and paying an increased compensa- 
tion for the risk run. The circumstances 
in this case are very like those shown 
in the cases cited. They certainly justi- 


fy the conclusion to which we have come. 
The judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals is reversed. 
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Stellwagen Asks For 
Co-operation Of Agents 


NEEDED IN MAKING OF RATES 
Tells N. Y. Ass’n. That Condemning Of 
Recent Rate Increases By A Few Did 
Not Help The Business 
Syracuse, May 23.—Definite reasons 
why the local agent should give his sup- 
port and confidence to the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
in its program of rate-making were ex- 
pressed here by H. P. Stellwagen, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the bureau, be- 
fore the annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 
Mr. Stellwagon stressed that there was 
a real basis for bureau and agent rela- 
tionship but said that it was unfortu- 
nately true that some uncertainty existed 
as to the exact nature of that relation- 
ship and the form which it should take. 

He spoke specifically of the corre- 
spondence and conferences held by the 
bureau with agents since the December 
12. 1927 increase in automobile public 
liability rates for private cars which had 
undoubtedly been of considerable value 
to both the agents and company men. 
Various state agents’ associations were 
also helpful in aiding the bureau in its 
fight against the practice of including in- 
dividually owned cars under fleet  poli- 
cies at reduced rates. The result was 
that insurance departments of many 
states had definitely declared such prac- 
tice illegal. The support of agents was 
also obtained in connection with the re- 
vised compensation rating plan which is 


now under consideration by various 
state supervisory officials. 
Such bonds of interest, Mr. Stell- 


wagen contended, were necessary in the 
maintenance of right principles and the 
opposition to bad practices in underwrit- 
ing and rate-making. A still further re- 
lationship, he said, was the local agent's 
help in furnishing the bureau with a 
close-up of local conditions, such as trend 
of business, public safety activity, the 
legal situation and the prevalence of 
ambulance chasing. Such things speci- 
fically give concrete meaning to upward 
and downward trends that may be indi- 
cated by the experience. 

Mr. Stellwagen said that at the pres- 
ent time scattered information came in 
to the bureau through miscellaneous 
channels but it seemed eminently desir- 
able to formulate a definite procedure 
whereby the knowledge and observation 
of the field force could be systematic- 
ally furnished to and made use of by 
the rating authority. He submitted this 
situation to the association for its ex- 
tended consideration and study. 

The speaker made a strong play on the 
neel for the agent’s confidence in the 
ficld of rate making. He said: “The 
action of a few agents in condemning 
rates to the public and complaining of 
them to the state rate supervisory of- 
ficials in advance of ascertaining the 
true facts of the situation is hardly for 
the best interests of the business. Blind 
acceptance of results is not demanded 
but a confidence predicated on the Na- 
tional Bureau’s willingness to explain its 
procedure and to furnish the actual sta- 
tistical data underlying the rates which 
it promulgates.” 


Joyce Not Optimistic 
About New Companies 


HE LOOKS FOR RETRENCHMENT 


Says Lack of Experience Will Have 
Tragic Results; Doesn’t Advise 
Investments in Their Stock 


William B. Jones, chairman of the 
board of the National Surety and of the 
New York Indemnity, has been closely 
following the published reports of new 
insurance companies being formed. 

Probably no man in the insurance 
than Mr. Joyce or 
does less pussyfooting when offering his 
cpinions. In a talk with The Eastern 
Underwriter this week he made some 
characteristic Joycean statements rela- 


Said Mr. 


business is franker 


tive to these new ventures. 
Joyce: 


“It is my judgment that there are go- 
ing to be many voluntary as well as in- 
voluntary retirements of surety compa- 
nies which have been recently organized, 
for two reasons: first, because it is not 
possible for the new companies to dis- 
lodge the business of the old companies 
to such an extent that would make their 
operations a success; and, second, the 
lack of experience of these new men is 
sure to result in the acceptance of busi- 
ness through ignorance that will be trag- 
ical. 

His Recommendation 


“It stands to reason that with the un- 
satisfactory underwriting results now be- 
ing secured by managers of companies 
who have had a very wide and varied ex- 
perience over a term of twenty-five to 
forty years what can there be expected 
of people managing new companies who 
have had no experience? 

“I most heartily recommend to the 
public not to invest a single dollar in 
any newly organized casualty or surety 
company for these reasons.” 





H. P. JANISCH RESIGNS 





But Members of American Mutual Alli- 

ance Urge His Reconsideration; 

Its Gen’l Manager for Years 

Harold P. Janisch, for years the gen- 
eral manager and counsel of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, has resigned but it 
is understood that the mutual companies 
represented in the organization 
asked him to reconsider. 


have 


Mr. Janisch has been in the insurance 
limelight frequently of late as_ the 
spokesman for the mutuals in their vig- 
orous protest of the new “small risk” 
compensation rating program being in- 
augurated by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 





ANOTHER NEW COMPANY 
The latest casualty-surety company 
under consideration in New York is the 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company. 
Its capital stock is to be $1,000,000. The 
home office will be in New York City. 
Names of its officers are not yet known. 


























Surety Situation in 
Middle West Serious 


COST CONFERENCE DEBATING IT 





Solution Hoped for at Today’s Meeting 
in N. Y.; National Surety Defends 
Its Stand 





The Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision for Fidelity and Sure- 
ty is in session today in New York City 
and considerable interest is being shown 
in surety circles over the outcome of the 
problems under consideration. The com- 
mission situation in the middle west, a 
storm center at the present time, is one 
important item being discussed. 

The acuteness of conditions there 
prompted the National Surety and the 
New York Indemnity to resign last week 
from the Chicago Surety Association and 
the Surety Underwriters Association of 
Milwaukee. The National issued an an- 
nouncement to Chicago brokers saying 
that it would pay 30% commission on fi- 
delity and surety business to those who 
had been receiving from members of the 
Acquisition Cost Conference in excess of 
20% on this class of business in contra- 
vention to the rules. 

The New York Indemnity in Chicago 
said that it was not its intention to pay 
30% promiscuously to anyone who came 
along and asked for it but only to pay 
that much when the circumstances of 
competition seemed to warrant the pay- 
ment. 

The National Surety’s stand in the 
matter is that it does not feel bound to 
live up to the rules when they are not 
being observed by other companies. One 
of its officials said this week: “Where- 
in we have positive proof of unfair com- 
petition, we are meeting that competi- 
tion by similar tactics of our own. We 
have lost thousands of dollars by abiding 
by the rules and letting other companies 
cut loose with excess brokerage pay- 
ments and the like.” 

Whatever the outcome of _ today’s 
meeting, it is hoped that a surety rate 
war in the middle west may be averted. 





L. E. MACKALL’S PLANS 
It is reported that Luther E. Mackall, 
formerly surety vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Casualty, is planning the 
organization of a new surety company. 


N. Y. Ass’n. Opposed To 
Compulsory Auto Laws 


HEARS REPORT OF F. S. NOXSEL 





Careful Study By His Committee Of 
Situation Shows Accident Toll As 
Biggest Problem 





Syracuse, May 22—The highlight of 
the report of Frederic G. Noxsel of Buf- 
falo on the subject of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance before the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
meeting here was that compulsion by 
legislation will not reduce the number of 
accidents on the road; will not relieve 
the sufferings of those injured, nor will 
it drive the careless or incompetent off 
the highways and thereby make it safer 
for those who believe in the observance 
of rules in operating motor vehicles. 


Held Many Meetings 


During the past year the committee of 
which Mr. Noxsel has been chairman has 
held several general meetings and _ its 
sub-committees have held many confer- 
ences with legislators, company execu- 
tives, owners of large fleets of automo- 
biles and others interested in the sub- 
ject. The committee has found that in 
many instances the public feels that 
every owner or driver should be com- 
pelled to provide insurance to indem- 
nify those whom they injure or those 
whose property is destroyed. A large 
number who have thought along those 
lines are engaged in the insurance 
business. 

Mr. Noxsel said that the association 
had gone on record as being unalterably 
opposed to any form of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance that does not carry 
with it provisions for the proper inves- 
tigation of accidents, suspension or revo- 
cation of driver’s licenses for cause, some 
plan for solving the interstate problem, 
and the solution of the major problem— 
the reduction of automobile accidents. 

He added: “It should be realized that 
the large majority of the injured in auto- 
mobile accidents would in no way or 
degree be benefited by compulsory se- 
curity; in cases of the following classes 
it would make no difference in favor of 
the injured, since they would be equally 
secured without compulsion; viz., acci- 
dents caused by those who insure vol- 
untarily, and accidents caused by cars, 
the owners or operators of which are ot 
adequate financial responsibility. 
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“Compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance imposes a’ liability without fault. 
{i requires the motorist to establish in 
advance, and at his own cost, financial 
responsibility to pay a judgment that 
may be rendered upon an accident that 
may never happen. It is discriminatory 
against motorists as a class, since it im- 
poses upon them the burden of estab- 
lishing this artificial financial responsi- 
bility for the benefit of the world at 
large. Hence it is a dangerous exten- 
sion of the police powers of the state. 
lt interferes with the private right of 
contract now existing between insurance 
companies and their automobile policy- 
holder. By it, the state assumes auto- 
cratie control of the motorist and of his 
jusurance carriers; hence, it is semi- 
socialistic and paternalistic.” 


Suggests Permissive Act 


Directing his attention to a_ possible 
solution of the problem, he said: “It 
appears from all observations that if 
public opinion can not be moulded so 
‘hal the situation. may remain as it is 
at present in this state, that the alter- 
native would be some sort of permissive 
act that does not compel but that per- 
mits an owner to operate his car freely, 
until it is subsequently found, he has 
been the cause of an accident, and un- 
able financially to compensate the in- 
jured or reimburse the owner for prop- 
erty damaged. ‘Then, provide that his 
license be revoked and he be forbid- 
den to again drive the car until such 
restitution is made, Then, only after he 
has established his financial responsi- 
bility by either depositing sufficient se- 
curity of acceptable nature with the 
proper state official or providing a sure- 
ty bond or filing evidence of having pro- 
vided liability and property damage in- 
surance. 

“You, of course, are aware that many 
bills bearing on this subject were intro- 
duced in the Legislature during the last 
session but fortunately none of them 
were seriously considered, but your com- 
mittee suggests that this association 
adopt and put into immediate effect a 
definite program of educational propa- 
vanda to develop a trend of public opin- 
ion against compulsory insurance legis- 
lation of any kind or nature, by having 
competent speakers present the most ef- 
fective arguments against such legisla- 
tive measures as seems advisable. 

“Such a program would be worth all 
that it might cost in time, money and 
cffort, because the time is coming when 
it will be expedient for the insurance in- 
terests to take a definite stand in the 
consideration of this whole subject; it 
will probably be necessary to accept 
some form of legislation, and we must 
be thoroughly prepared to go on record 
as opposed to any legislation that does 
not have a large bearing on the elimina- 
tion from the road of unsafe drivers.” 





ERIE MEETING 


With nearly seventy-five representa- 
tives of the Travelers in northern Penn- 
sylvania in attendance a two day sales 
conference was held in the Hotel Law- 
rence in Erie, Pa. last week. W. E. 
boyd, D. J. Bloxham and J. H. Englof 
ol the Hartford offices of the company 
conducted the round table discussions 
which featured the conference, which was 
arranged by H. M. Eckels, F. S. Kauff- 

an and D, W. Miller of the company’s 
rie office. A musical and seal 9 age 
‘rogram had place at a dinner held i 
the Hotel Lawrence to provide diversion 
between the two days of discussions. 








BUS LINE ACCIDENT POLICIES 


The directors of the Michigan Bus As- 
‘ociation have recently approved the pro- 
posed sale of travelers’ accident policies 

r travelers on state bus lines, follow- 

: the broaching of the scheme by the 

North American Accident. The plan 
provides that the policies would be sold 
at the ticket offices of the bus lines in 
the same way that travelers’ policies are 
now sold at railroad stations. 
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Hope to Simplify Rules 
On Contingent Risks 


NEW AUTO ASS’N MAKING STUDY 


Discussed Intricacies of Rule 19 of the 
Manual This Week and How They 
Can Be Clarified 


An evidence that the newly formed 
Automobile Casualty Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, headed by 
the Great 





Ambrose Ryder of 
American Indemnity, is to 
make a permanent place for itself in the 
business, is shown by the vigor with 
which its members are getting down to 
work on important problems. Contin- 
gent automobile liability was the first 
subject to be taken up at the regular 
luncheon affair held by the association 
and the discussion on it was continued 
at the meeting this Tuesday. 

The association believes that Rule 19 
of the automobile manual, having to do 
with contingent risks, needs to be broad- 
ened and simplified so as to embrace 
the majority of contingent risks encoun- 
tered. The rule as it now stands em- 
braces the subject comprehensively 
cnough but it still requires the agent to 
submit the majority of his cases to the 
home office for special rating. The con- 
fusion arises with so many different 
types of risks-and so many different de- 
grees of contingent liability. 

Under the conditions of Rule 19 con- 
tingent liability is supposed to take care 
of the so-called unknown hazards, such 


as cars belonging to employes and oc- 
casionally used in the business of the 
employer for which operation the em- 
ployer may be held liable; cars belonging 
to agents and used in the business of the 
firm and cars belonging* to contractors 
and used in a similar fashion. 

But there are so many variations of 
contingent liability that it is almost im- 
possible for any one rule or set of rules 
to take care of them all. It is hoped 
by the association that its discussions on 
this subject will lead to a set of rules 
that will take care of a great majority 
of cases so that the agent in the field 
can quote rates and coverages immedi- 
ately instead of referring the risk to his 
home office and waiting a week or more 
for an answer. This will save a second 
solicitation by the agent and make it 
possible for him to close the business 
on the first solicitation. 

The association will continue the dis- 
cussion on this topic at its next meeting 
in June. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. D. Clark Ralph of Buf- 
falo are receiving congratulations on 
their observance last week of their gold- 
en wedding anniversary. Mr. Ralph is 
one of the most active members of the 
Duel-Lapey & Co. agency at Buffalo, 
having been identified with it for the 
past twenty-five years. His two sons, 
Edmund and Roger, are with the same 
agency. One of the guests at the anni- 
versary celebration was Edwin Eggert, 
vice-president of the Buffalo Insurance 
Co., who was best man for Mr. Ralph 
at his marriage 
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Deters N. Y. Auto Clubs 
From Insurance Tie-ups 


WORK OF DODGE’S COMMITTEE 


Syracuse Agents’ Convention Told How 
Successful Campaign Has Been Waged 
Against Such Activity 





Syracuse, May 22—One of the most 
encouraging reports submitted to the an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents meeting 
here this week was that of the com- 
mittee on co-operation with civic organ- 
izations of which Albert Dodge of Buf- 
falo is chairman, This committee’s ef- 
forts during the past year have been to 
show automobile clubs throughout New 
York State why they should not enter 
into agreements with mutual or recipro- 
cal companies for the purpose of writ- 
ing insurance at cut rates through their 
clubs. 

That such education work has been 
successful was indicated by Mr. Dodge 
when he said that not a single club in 
the state had voted to enter into any 
such insurance arrangement. He added: 
“Also the New York State Association 
of Automobile Clubs has _ repeatedly 
stated that they will not endorse any 
proposition that would tend to launch 
any of their clubs into any commercial 
enterprise particularly the writing of 
automobile insurance.” 

Praise For Leonard L. Saunders 


Mr, Dodge was warm in his praise of 
the good work done by Leonard L. 
Saunders, secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York, 
who assisted very materially in bringing 
the right kind of information to the of- 
ficers and directors of the various auto- 
mobile clubs. He told how it had been 
necessary for Mr. Saunders and other 
members of the committee to campaign 
throughout the state from May until Oc- 
tober. Various members of the asso- 
ciation and the federation willingly ac- 
cepted the job of going into many towns 
to appear before automobile clubs and 
insurance groups. “At time it seemed 
as though we would meet with certain 
defeat,” said Mr. Dodge, “but by hard 
constant effort we were able to win out.” 

The scope of the committee’s activi- 
ties included: Attendance at the annual 
convention of the American Automobile 
Association, held- in Philadelphia, at 
which Mr. Dodge and John S. Hamilton 
were able to prevent any legislation re- 
garding insurance being passed; atten- 
dance at the meeting of the American 
Motors Association at Washington, D. 
C.; representation at forty annual meet- 
ings of various automobile clubs; atten- 
dance at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Automobile Association in 
Rochester at which the committee’s 
campaign resulted in defeating the ele- 
ment in favor of writing insurance. 

Regarding compulsory automobile in- 
surance, Mr, Dodge said: “Your com- 
mittee also considered from time to time 
the many bills presented to the legisla- 
ture on compulsory automobile insurance 
and after careful study recommended to 
the State Association of Local Agents 
the endorsement of the so-called finan- 
cial responsibility law as they deemed 
it a decided step in advance of any legis- 
lation heretofore proposed on the sub- 
ject.” 

In closing his report he said: “As 
chairman I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the members of the committee, 
namely, John S. Hamilton, Gloversville; 
Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse; Edgar 
Couper, Binghamton; John B. Rogers, 
Warwick; and particularly to Leonard L. 
Saunders for the time and attention so 
gladly given.” 





REMOVE OFFICES : 

Lakey & Underwood, publishers of 
“Insurance and Insurance Critic,” an- 
nounce that the publication and business 
is now located at 


Newark, N. J. 


offices of that paper 
665-671 Broad street, 
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Retail Credit’s Study 
Of Mass. Auto Risks 


OBSERVATIONS OF W. J. CORDES 


Finds That Most “Anti-Compulsory” 
Auto Law Offenders Will Repeat, 
If Given Time 











William J. Cordes, who is supervisor 
for the Retail Credit Co. in New Eng- 
land, makes some interesting and timely 
observations in a current number of “In- 
spection News,” organ of the company, 
on the compulsory automobile liability 
insurance law in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Cordes’ report is the result of more than 
a year’s inspection of auto liability risks 
under the law. 

Mr. Cordes shows the manner in which 
the Retail Credit Co. checks up and 
reports unfavorable cases to the com- 
panies. He points out that it is mot 
the desire of his company to swamp the 
insurance companies with unnecessary 
detail, but that it does desire to provide 
them with up-to-the-minute information 
as to the future changes of risks now 
,on the books. He writes in part as fol- 
lows: 


Drinking Usual Charse 


“Pollow-ups are taken care of auto- 
matically. As the names come in from 
the registrar’s office each day, any com- 
pany to whom we have previously re- 
ported is advised of the action of the 
state registrar. Where our file is al- 
ready unfavorable, these subsequent re- 
vocations or suspensions are the ‘proof 
of the pudding,’ so to speak. In this 
case the revocation is submitted to our 
customers on the regular voluntary in- 
formation memorandum form without 
comment, 

“Where our file is favorable and re- 
ports recent, a voluntary recheck is made 
before advising the customers. In many 


of these cases the offense for which the 
operator’s license has been revoked is 
an isolated instance. The charge is 
usually a drink or two too much of home 
brew, and the man’s general reputation 
is such as to make him still a good lia- 
bility risk. Minor suspensions of driv- 
ing licenses, unless for a serious offense, 
are not given to companies. Our ex- 
perience has shown that these are of 
little value and come in such large num- 
bers as to, be burdensome to the in- 
surance companies. 

“The appeal board gave every driver 
practically a clean bill of health when 
the law first went into force, regardless 
of past offenses. Although it is hoped 
that these people will keep themselves 
in the good liability risk class, we all 
know that human nature runs true to 
form. Most of these ‘ante-compulsory’ 
motor vehicle law offenders will repeat, 
if given time. The records which came 
in to us in 1927 proved this in a vast 
number of instances. So, while for ap- 
peal board cases court records prior to 
1927 are of little value unless connected 
up with current delinquencies, most un- 
derwriters value this antecedent infor- 
mation. From it they can expect their 
assureds to drive in the future with the 
same care or lack of care as in the past.” 


Items Considered 


Mr. Cordes points out some of the 
things which are considered to be im- 
portant in checking up on risks. He 
says: 

“Ability to speak English, reputation 
for careful driving, alertness, physical 
wholeness, possession of the faculties, the 
uses of the car and qualifications of 
others who drive, and past accident rec- 
ords, are considered as important items 
as the character of the insured. Our 
inspectors investigate students with es- 
pecial care. When investigating, each 
man is on the alert for the many un- 
usual situations likely to come to light. 

“Chief of these are the attempts car 
owners make to insure the car in an- 


.exist repeatedly come to us. 


other’s name after their own insurance 
in cancelled on an unfavorable report. 
The same car will often come up for 
insurance as many as four times in dif- 
ferent people’s names—sometimes the 
mother, sometimes the wife or sister, 
sometimes even a strawman. 


Fictitious Addresses Given 


“Addresses and names which do not 
The reg- 
istrar’s records quite often show the 
same fictitious addresses. Most of these 
cases are eventually cleared up but some 
remain unsolved. There is an address 


“in a square in the north end of Boston 


from which the members of an entire 
bootleg gang register their cars. It is 
a favorite trick of some assureds to reg- 
ister their cars from temporary addresses 
or relative’s addresses in a territory out- 
side of Boston, to avoid paying the 
higher premium of the first territory. 

“Tt is interesting to note that some of 
the worst liability risks we have report- 
ed on possess good American names. 
With such a large foreign element in 
Massachusetts it follows that a _ vast 
number of these foreign risks are per- 
fectly good. Most companies therefore 
recognize that the only safe way is to 
order reports on every line.” 





UPHOLDS SUPREME COURT 


The New York state court of appeals 
has upheld the verdict of a supreme 
court jury at Buffalo, awarding Mrs. 
Lena Clark of that city $25,000 dam- 
ages for the death of her husband while 
working on a contract held by the Mon- 
arch Engineering Co. A sub-contractor 
by whom the deceased workman was em- 
ployed, held no insurance covering the 
accident, it was shown after the work- 
man’s death. The widow brought suit 
against the general contractor contend- 
ing he was responsible under the circum- 
stances. The jury which heard the case 
returned a verdict for the full $25,000 
asked, 


— 
ISSUES TWO NEW BOND FORMS 





Standard Accident Describes Them as 
New Type of Combination Individuai 
and Schedule Bonds 
The Standard Accident has put on the 
market two new forms of fidelity busi- 
ness. The new bonds, known as B-524 
“Special,” and B-525 larceny and embez- 
zlement, offer improved coverage incliud- 
ing full salvage rights to the emplover, 
They are described as a new type of 
combination individual and _— schedule 

bonds. 

The company says that it will be pos- 
sible to issue either bond to cover one 
or many employes, and when issued to 
cover only one employe, substitutions 
may be made, the amount of suretyship 
may be changed or other employes may 
be added by simply issuing a “change no- 
tice” such as is used with the ordinary 
schedule bond. 

Furthermore, the necessity of cancel- 
ling the original bond will be eliminated 
and the rewriting of it in the event any 
changes are necessary. The new forms 
supersede five types of coverage previ- 
ously written by the Standard. 


NEW RESIDENCE POLICY 


The United States F. & G. will put a 
new residence burglary policy on the 
market shortly to apply on all new risks 
and renewals dated July 1 and _ there- 
after. The new contract, the company 
says, offers several attractive features, 
added to encourage production, and the 
increasing of insurance on renewal. Un- 
der its provisions jewelry and other prop- 
erty may be insured in both the home 
and the safe deposit box in the bank. 

Property within entrance, porches, 
basements, laundries and rooms, includ- 
ing storerooms, will be covered for an 
amount not exceeding $100. Another 





_ feature is the $100 coverage in a private 


garage, stable or outbuilding which 
means that robes, clothing, golf equip- 
ment and even jewelry will be insured. 
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A. & H. Production 
Declines in New York 


BUT IS GROWING ELSEWHERE 





Reasons for Drop Are Not Clear, But 
Many Theories Are Advanced; 
Situation Not Serious 





New York City accident and health 
underwriters are mystified by a slump in 
production which has been noted so far 
this month. Many reasons for the re- 
duction have been advanced, but there 
js little agreement among the underwrit- 
ers as to the possible causes. 

Reports from all the rest of the coun- 
try indicate that accident and health poli- 
cies are selling better than before, but 
in New York City production is at the 
lowest point it has reached for two or 
three years. 

The fact that accident and health in- 
surance policies are among the first to 
be dropped in a financial storm is given 
by some leading underwriters as the rea- 
son for the situation. They point out 
that although money is plentiful in Wall 
Street, it is tightening up in other cir- 
cles and many businesses are slowing 
down. 

One accident and health man explained 
that he feared the brokers were taking 
accident and health covers when they 
drifted into them, but were making no 
special effort to obtain them. If the 
brokers would push the line, he said, the 
New York figures might show an in- 
crease instead of a decrease. 

The decline in production is consid- 
ered merely a temporary slump. 


A. & H, CLUB TO HOLD DINNER 








To Be First Deviation From Regular 
Monthly Luncheons; Club Started 
Two Years Ago 


The Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers Club of New York will hold a beef- 
steak dinner at Keen’s Chop House, 44th 
street near Broadway, on Monday. Since 
its inception in April, 1926, the club has 
held all its meetings in the form of 
monthly luncheons, It is now making a 
new departure and in addition to the 
monthly luncheons occasional evening 
meetings will take place. The beefsteak 
dinner is the first of these. 

Several company officials are expected 
to be present in the gathering. A. J. 
Montrey of the Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee is in charge of the dinner. 

The club was started two years ago 
and is composed for the most part of 
the accident and health underwriters, as- 
sistants and claim adjusters of the com- 
panies writing these lines. It is felt that 
i time the New York City club will be- 
come a key organization for similar clubs 
throughout the country. 

Harry J. Miller of the Massachusetts 
Bonding is president of the club; Harry 
F. Schroeder, Jr., of the Standard Ac- 
cident, secretary; Fred F. Burgoyne of 
the Union Indemnity, vice-president ; An- 
drew J. Montrey of the Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee, treasurer. Past presidents 
are James R, Garrett and William B. 
Snowden. 





APRIL ACCIDENT PREMIUMS 

The total number of accident premiums 
produced by the Missouri State Life in 
April was $22,682.55. 


Tribute Paid To The 
Late Charles G. Whyte 


HIS CAREER IN U. S. F. & G. 





Was Company’s Pioneer Superintendent 
Of Agents; Worked Untiringly 
With John R. Bland 





A page in the current issue of the 
United States F. & G.’s “Bulletin” is de- 
voted to the career and activities of the 
late Charles G. Whyte, superintendent of 
agents of the company in its pioneer 
cays and assistant secretary at the time 
of his death in April. As an evidence 
of the esteem and affection with which 
Mr. Whyte was held, a special resolu- 
tion of sympathy was passed by the 
company’s board of directors to be sent 
to his family. 

The article reads in part: 

“‘Charlie’ Whyte came to the company 
when it was struggling for existence, and 
worked untiringly in carrying out the 
field policies of John R. Bland. He did 
a good deal of the detail of appointing 
agents, replacing unsatisfactory agents, 
and ‘tightening the screws and oiling the 
parts’ of what later grew to be a colossal 
machine. Most of our veterans in the 
field knew him well and many of them 
were originally appointed by him. 

“Shortly after he joined us he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Bland superintendent of 
agents. He was well liked in the field 
and kept in contact with the entire or- 
ganization. The tremendous growth of 
the company, however, required him sev- 
eral years ago to share the responsibili- 
ty with new associates, as his vitality 
did not permit of the strain. Early in 
the present year Mr. Whyte was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary, and con- 
tinued in active service in the agency 
and development department until his 
death. 

“Mr. Whyte came of a distinguished 
Maryland family. His parents died young 
and he lived with his grandfather, the 
late William Pinkney Whyte, United 
States Senator and Governor of Mary- 
land, 

“Mr. Whyte will be missed by his as- 
sociates. In a modest way he was an in- 
stitution. He had a head full of facts. 
He was unpretentious, very quiet, and 
unassuming, but of a friendly nature.” 





JERSEY ENGINEERS MEET 

The advisory board of the Insurance 
Engineers of the Newark Safety Council 
will hold a luncheon-meeting today at the 
High Noon Club, Newark. This organi- 
zation was formed at a meeting held on 
February 24 in Jersey City, which was 
called by Dr. Andrew McBride, Labor 
Commissioner of New Jersey, for the 
purpose of establishing closer co-opera- 
tions between the department of labor 
and the casualty insurance companies 
doing business in New Jersey. The ad- 
visory board is composed of E. O. Allard, 
Globe Indemnity, chairman; Fred Rosse- 
land, secretary, Newark Safety Council; 
Deputy Commissioner of Labor, John 
Roach, and A. R. Lawrence, chairman, 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey. The report of the 
sub-committee appointed to investigate 
the situation, will be read at the meeting 
today. 












BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


_ _ BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Capital Policyholders Surplus Assets 
$4,000,000 $8,900,376.30 $17,503,865.43 


Write For Territory 


DEVELOPING 
Liability Workmen’s 








RUFUS DAWES CLUB BANQUET 
General Dawes And Senator Edge Sent 
Congratulatory Letters; E. V. Faul- 
haber Heads Club This Year 
The Rufus Dawes Club of Newark, 
composed of young insurance men, held 
its fourth anniversary banquet last week 
at the Clinton Masonic Temple, Newark, 
with about fifty in attendance. The club 
was named in honor of the son of Gen- 
eral Dawes, Vice-President of the 
United States, who was drowned in an 

attempt to save the life of a friend. 

Although General Dawes could not be 
present at the banquet he sent a letter 
of congratulations to the club. Senator 
Walter E. Edge, also unable to attend, 
sent a similar letter. They are both 
charter members. 

The speaker of the evening was Rey. 
Dr. Henry R. Rose, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, who has built up quite 
a reputation as a lecturer and inspira- 
tional talker. Dr. Rose’s subject was 
the “Three Evils,” which he described as 
being thoughtlessness, impoliteness and 
tardiness. He cited examples from life 
where the possession of one or all has 
proved the undoing in the social and 
business life of the possessor. 

Edwin V. Faulhaber, son of Louis 
Faulhaber of Faulhaber & Heard, acted 
as toastmaster and he did a good job of 
it. Mr. Faulhaber is president of the 
club this year. His father was a speaker, 
as well as John Gilbert of the same 
office; Joseph Fleming of West Orange, 
who is the father of Malcolm Fleming, 
secretary of the club, and Norman T. 
Robertson, adviser of the club, who is 
connected with the U. S. Casualty at its 
home office. 

Mr. Robertson spoke of the progress 
that has been made by the club; its in- 
creasing membership of the right type 
of fellows, and the outlook for the fu- 
ture. The club is now holding its regu- 
lar luncheons at the High Noon Club, 
Newark. 
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if I were seeking a new 


Surety comnection 


By JOHN SEIBELs, 
Of Seibels Bruce & Company, 
General 


f 


Agents, Columbia, S.C. 


| should select the National Surety 
Company because it is the Worwp’s 
L.ARGEST SuRETY CoMPANy, doing 
the largest business in its class and 
enjoying a fine reputation for liber- 
ality and fair dealing. 


The company further appeals to 
us because of its exceptional person- 
nel-—the officers and directors con- 
stituting one of the strongest and 
most aggressive boards of any finan- 
cial institution in the United States. 


There is no problem to which it 
will not give sympathetic considera- 
tion, and it may be depended upon 
always to be at the forefront of ag- 


gressive originality. 


* ke 


If you’d like to know more about 
National 
and would like to find out if we have 
an opening in your town, clip this 
ad, attach it to your letterhead and 
send to 


Surety Company service 


NATIONAL SURETY 


COMPANY 
World’s Largest Surety 
Company 


115 Broadway 
New York 
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Defends Its Method Of 
Direct Settlements 


ROYAL INDEMNITY IN COURT 





Company May Go Over Lawyer’s Head 
But Says In No Case Is Claimant 
Dissatisfied Or Cheated 





feels that it is 
to an accident 


The Royal Indemnity 


justified in gcing direct 


claimant and effecting a settlement, even 


when these claimants have already re- 


tained counsel. The distinction is made, 


however, between the “ambulance 
type of lawyer and the reputable 
In the latter the 


company will not of course, go over his 


chaser” 
attorney. case of the 
head. 

This method is by no means used only 
by the Royal Indemnity as it is common 
among all casualty companies. The 
ethics of it were aired in court last week 
Supreme Court 
vogel. Witnesses for the 
Mahlon R. Kline, superintendent of the 
metropolitan claim department, and 
Frank J. O'Neill, president of the com- 
pany. 

When Mr. 
was asked: 


before Justice Wasser- 


Royal were 


O’Neill was on the stand he 
“Do you realize that it is 
unethical to communicate on the sub- 
ject of controversy with a party rep- 
resented by counsel?” He replied: 
“When it is a real honest-to-God counsel 
I do. But you are making a mountain 
out a molehill as I don’t suppose there 
has been a dozen cases like that a year.” 

Again he was asked by the court: 
“Don’t you think that when you have a 
dozen cases settled behind the backs of 
the lawyers it is too much?” 

Mr. O'Neill replied: “If they were rep- 
utable attorneys, I should.” 


In defense of the Royal’s practice it 


may be said that in no case where a 
direct settlement is made are the claim- 
ants dissatisfied. It is well known that 
the “ambulance chaser” type of lawyer 
is often out for all he can get and does 
not do his client justice. Selfishly, he 
may postpone his client’s interest in 
court and let the case drag into litiga- 
tion. 

The point is also well taken that when 
settlements are made direct over the law- 
yer’s head, he has a legitimate right to 
sue the company if he does not feel that 
he is getting all that is coming to him. 
3ut the Royal points out that the law- 
yer accepts the money offered to him by 
the company and is satisfied. 

BILL SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 
Provides That Longshoremen’s Act Shall 
Apply To D. Of C. Employes In 
Case Of Injury Or Death 


Blaine-Underhill 


The so-called work- 
men’s compensation bill has been signed 
by the President. This act shall take 
effect July 1, 1928. It provides that the 
longshoremen’s and harber workers’ com- 
pensation act shall apply in respect to 
the injury or death of an employe of an 
employer carrying on any employment in 
the District of Columbia. 

An employer may secure the payment 
of compensation—(1) by insuring with 
an authorized stock or mutual insurance 
company; or (2) by furnishing satisfac- 
tory proof to the U. S. Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission of his financial 
ability to pay such compensation direct- 
ly. An employer securing compensation 
in accordance with this provision shall 
be known as a self-insurer. The com- 
mission may, as a condition to such au- 
thorization, require such employer to de- 
posit, either an indemnity bond or se- 
curities (at the option of the employer), 
in a depository designated by the com- 
mission. 


JOYCE ON HIGH COST OF CRIME 





National Surety Chairman Says Meth- 
ods of Investigating Employes Are 
Inefficient 


“Only 1% of the general losses of 
American business, through financial 
crime, is protected by insurance,” says 
William B. Joyce, chairman of the board 
of the National Surety and the New 
York Indemnity, who recently returned 
to New York from his winter home in 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Mr. Joyce deplores the lax methods 
employed by business concerns in inves- 
tigating new employes. He believes that 
much more care should be exercised in 
the selection of investigators who make 
personal investigations of applicants for 
positions. He says too many employers 
merely write letters or even telephone 
to alleged references. 

“Crime and surety claims paid by the 
National Surety,” says Mr. Joyce, “prin- 
cipally on embezzlements, burglaries, for- 
geries, and general fraud throughout the 
United States during the first three 
months of 1928 were $2,300,207, this be- 
ing an increase of $64,198 in the com- 
pany’s payments over the same period 
of 1927.” 

Commenting on a recent loss paid by 
the National Surety to make good for 
the dishonesty of a much trusted youth 
who had stolen $100,000 from his firm, 
Mr. Joyce says: 

“The ease and frequency with which 
employes—chiefly young employes—are 
stealing large sums from business em- 
ployers is appalling This wide- 
spread carelessness not only permits col- 
lusion, but encourages it. Accounts should 
be audited by an outside auditor. The 
rapid expansion of American business 
enterprises creates more opportunities 
for office collusion every year. 

“During the first three months of 1928 
the National Surety paid $1,141,790 in 
embezzlement, fraud and forgery losses 


COUNT TIME FROM OPERATION 





Case Concerning Fraternal Accident 
Policy Decided for Assured, Who 
Died After Injuries 


In construing the writing of a policy, 
the whole document should be harmon- 
ized, the court decided in a recent acci- 
dent insurance case. As the policy js 
drawn up by the insurer, the insured js 
entitled to greater liberality of con- 
struction, it added. 

In that case the insured held a cer- 
tificate of membership in a fraternal as. 
sociation which was in the nature of ac. 
cident insurance. Part 2 provided that 
if loss of life should, within 90 days from 
the date of the accident, result from said 
injury independently of all other causes, 
the association would pay $1,000. The 
policy went on to provide in Part 5, that 
for benefits for death, resulting from any 
surgical operation rendered necessary by 
such injury, payments were to be made 
in like amount and manner as provided 
in Parts 1 and 2. 

What happened was this: The insured 
was accidently injured on February 26, 
The injuries necessitated operations, the 
first of which was performed on March 
20, As a result of the operations the 
insured became infected and died on 
June 15, within 90 days of the first oper- 
ation but not within 90 days of the acci- 
dent. 

The question, as indicated, is whether 
the death must occur within 90 days of 
the accident or whether the policy per- 
mits recovery if the death occurs within 
90 days of the surgical operation. 

The court held that the policy covered 
a death occurring within 90 days of the 
operation rendered necessary by the ac- 
cident. 








and $204,313 in burglary insurance losses; 


and obtained prison sentences ranging 
from six months to ten years against 
forty embezzlers. 
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The Company For The Agent 





Administration Building 


Maybe you have been missing something ? 

their home-made radio set —until they hear a bigger set at their neigh- 
It’s the same with an insurance connection. 
connection with this Company is just what you want, 
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Maryland’s Agents 
Enjoyed Anniversary 


HAD TWO DAYS OF RECREATION 





Also Heard Governor Ritchie at Dinner; 
Richmond Agent Proves to Be 
Best Golfer 





It is doubtful if there is any business 
in the world where there is so much 
routine aS in insurance or where those 
engaged in the vocation find it more dif- 
ficult to get out of the atmosphere of 
business. And it is for that reason that 
such an affair as the Maryland Casualty 
pulled off in Baltimore last week was 
especially enjoyable. There for two days 
at least the production representatives 
of the company who had come to Balti- 
more as guests were free to do as they 
pleased—to play golf, to walk in the 
beautiful suburbs where the company’s 
buildings are located, to go boat riding 
on the bay, to toss business cares aside. 
It was what can be called a breathing 
space for diligent workers and it was 
greatly appreciated. Such affairs greatly 
increase a field force esprit. 

Hear Governor Ritchie 

The Maryland Casualty was a delight- 
{ul host and at the dinner in the com- 
pany'’s clubhouse the guests had the op- 
portunity of hearing one of the Presi- 
dential candidates, Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland. He has a fine Roman face, 
an impressive manner and he gave a 
characteristic talk on his favorite themes, 
“Over Regulation of Business by the 
Government.” It struck home as_ it 
echoed the sentiment of these present. 

The Governor paid a fine tribute to in- 
surance as an industry which practices 
social welfare, which arbitrates its own 
controversies, and which serves all of 
the people of the country. 

Mayor Broening of Baltimore told of 
the early days of surety in Baltimore and 
how corporate bonding had taken the 
place of individual suretyship. 

Carville D. Benson, insurance commis- 
sioner of Maryland, spoke in praise of 
mutual insurance, calling it a bulwark 
against the bugaboo of state and national 
insurance. 

Predicts Growth for Airship Insurance 

President Burns briefly traced the 
story of the Maryland through its thirty 
years of successy stopping to pay tribute 
to the late John T. Stone, for so many 
years president of the company. Among 
other things President Burns predicted 
that aircraft insurance was sure to win 
its place as an important division of the 
insurance business. He also referred to 
the successful efforts being made to 
check compulsory automobile insurance, 
one of the best ways to accomplish this 
in future being for agents to protect the 
public more generally. 

Golf 

_J. Davis Ewell of Gibson, 
Sutton, Inc., Richmond, Va., proved him- 
= the best golfer in the Maryland 

Casualty Tournament held at the Roland 

Park course of the Baltimore Country 
Club. Two years ago he was medalist 
in the Virginia State championship tour- 
ney, In Baltimore he carried off the 
first low gross prize with an 80, five 
strokes lower than the next best gross 
score, which was made by Carl L. O'Dell, 
of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chi- 
caso, P. A. Kahle, of Lima, Ohio, with 
a -handicap, won the first low net prize 
of 6% Tt was the first time that Mr. 
Kahle ever broke 100. He had an actual 
Stroke expenditure of 99. 

Mr. Kahle, on behalf of the Indiana 
and Ohio agents, presented President F. 
Highlands Burns and _ Vice-Presidents 

Edward J. Bond, Jr., and Richard H. 
Thompson with beautiful traveling bags. 
This presentation occurred at the time of 
ie oe of the contest prizes. 

. Melvin J. Miller, of DuBose, Rut- 
led. cc & Miller, Fort Worth, Tex. was 
the second low net score winner and had 
an &&—]5—73, 

For the third and fourth low net prizes 
there was a triple tie among Richard H. 
Thompson, of the home office, chairman 


M oore & 


of the tournament committee ; 
lison, of Charlotte, N. C. 
loney, of Spokane, Washington. And 
two of this trio, Thompson and Ellison, 
also tied for the fourth low gross. Ma- 
loney had a 92—17—75, while Thompson 
and Ellison had actual stroke expendi- 
pr of 90 and club handicap ratings of 

for nets of 75. In the draw Ellison 
won the third low net prize and Maloney 
the fourth low net award. Thompson 
got the fourth low gross prize on his 90. 
The third low gross prize had been 
carried off by Herman J. Haas, of At- 
lanta, Ga. with an 88 A special prize 
for the best score made by a guest of 
the company was won by Gerald A. Sny- 
der, of Des Moines, a newspaper man, 
who had an &84—4—280 
Some of the Prize Winners for Agency 

Achievements 

The presentation of prizes to agents 
for outstanding achievements during the 
year was one of the pleasant duties of 
President Burns. 

The winner of the grand prize, Robert 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., of Montreal, was 
particularly interesting to the convention, 

Among the other prize winners was the 
agency of O’Rourke & Co. of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., which has had a remark- 
able growth for a new agency. Lenhert, 
Griffin & Anderson, Baltimore, recently 
wrote the largest bond premium ever 
written in Maryland. The Mississippi 
Investment & Insurance Corporation of 
Columbus, Miss., is an active agency in 
the cotton growing country. A. J. 
Baschle & Sons, Ine. Utica, is one of 
the oldest established agencies in Utica. 
H. & J. C. Delatush in Jersey City is 
an old established plant where the son 
has joined with the father. Another 
agency of this type is C. D. Paige & Co., 
Providence, R. IT, 

The third day of the 
a business conference. 


Ernest El- 
, and R. E. Ma- 


convention was 


TAXI REQUIREMENTS SURVEY 
St. Louis “Post Dispatch” Shows What 
American Cities Are Doing to 

Protect Passengers 

Information concerning the 
practice in dealing with liability insur- 
ance and bonds for taxicabs in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States has been 
compiled by the St. Louis “Post-Dis- 
patch.” The survey resulted in the fol- 
lowing information: 

Tt was found that like St. Louis, six 
other principal cities have no legal re- 
quirement for liability insurance or 
bonds for taxicabs while cabs in three 
of the cities reviewed through state laws 
are compelled to give the public this 
much needed protection. Three cther 
cities demand it by ordinance. 

New York—State law requires indem- 


public 


nity bond of $2,500 to $5,000 for each 
cab operated. No city ordinance. 

Chicago—State law requires $2,500 
bond on each cab. Wind shield stickers 
changed monthly show compliance with 
law. 

3oston—State law requires compulsory 
liability insurance of all automobiles in- 
cluding taxicabs and service cars. 

Philadelphia—City ordinance requires 
$5,000 for every cab. 

Detroit—City ordinance requires $1,000 





bond guaranteeing payment of court 
judgements. 
Los Angeles—City ordinance requires 


bonds carrying coverage of $5,000 for 
injury to one person and $10,000 for two 
or more persons and $500 property dam- 
age. 

Cleveland—No law. 
ment proof. 

Washington—Formal 
commissioners requires audit of books 
which serves to assure maintenance of 
proper damage reserve funds. Supreme 
Court has held this requirement does not 
apply to taxicabs without fixed stands. 

Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Atlanta and 
Kansas City are all without any regula- 
tion, only recourse being through law- 
suits to collect damages for injuries to 
person or property by taxicabs and serv- 
ice cars. 


Most cabs judg- 


order of city 


RELIANCE CASUALTY EXPANSION 
Capital Raised To $600,000 And Surplus 
To $600,000; To Enter New States 
And Write New Lines 
As forecasted exclusively in The 
Eastern Underwriter’s issue of April 20, 
the stockholders of the Reliance Cas- 
ualtvy have now paid into the company 
$300,000 new capital and $450,000 addi- 
tional surplus, which brings the capital 
up to $600,000 and the surplus up to 
approximately $600,000. This has been 
accomplished by the reduction of the 
par value of the outstanding stock to 
$5 and the issuance of twenty shares of 
new stock at $12.50 a share for one share 
of the old, creating 60,000 shares instead 

of the former 3,000. 

The company will immediately apply 
for licenses in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland to write practically all 
casualty and surety lines. The interest- 
ing feature of this strengthening of the 
company’s financial structure was that it 
was put through in less than a month. 
The stockholders were submitted the 
proposal on April 23 and by May 21 the 
money was all paid in. 





C. E. ST. JOHN IN NEW POST 

Charles E. St. John is now installed 
in the United States Casualty as_ the 
manager of its newly formed fidelity and 
surety department. He was formerly 
connected with the American Surety. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 


Executive Offices: 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 


UNION INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Eastern Department: 


100 Maiden Lane 
New Orleans New York 








APPLICATIONS FOR 





Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 


AGENCIES SOLICITED 








Compulsory Sickness 
Insurance Discussed 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR REPORT 





History of the Idea Given in Booklet; 
Also Survey of the Plans Now in 
Operation 





The International Labor Office of Lon- 
don has just issued a report in which 
compulsory sickness insurance is dis- 
cussed. The report lays stress on the 
business aspect of the subject, i. ¢., “it 
is a sound proposition for a nation to 
keep its workers in good health. 

“Compulsory sickness insurance, as a 
creator of security, health, well-being, 
and productive capacity, and as an in- 
strument of education, is an element both 
important and necessary in the proper 
economic and social organization of com- 
munities.” 

But at the same time it points out 
that the national well-being in this re- 
spect transcends private interests. 

“Compulsory sickness insurance. 
undertakes functions which far exceed 
individual interests and which in certain 
respects make it a public service.” 

The spread of national health insur- 
ance has been rapid, and the schemes 
have been remarkably similar; nearly all 
of them affect only the poor, and though 
there has been a recent tendency to ex- 
tend to the whole community it has so 
far affected only three out of twenty- 
three countries. The contributory prin- 
ciple is generally accepted. Russia is 
the only country in which there are no 
workers’ contributions, Rumania the only 
one where employers do not contribute.- 

What differences there are depend in 
the older schemes on the motive of the 
legislatcrs, in the newer ones on the 
model which has been followed. The 
German scheme is the oldest, and dates 
from 1883. It was introduced by Bis- 
marck to detach the workers from their 
unions. It offered the insured friendly 
society benefits which trade unions had 
previously supplied, and in this way the 
state robbed the unions of a powerful 
advertisement. 

Many states followed the ¢ 
el, but the British scheme 
different motives. 


rerman mod- 
of 1911 had 
It was designed to 
supplement, not to cut out, the friendly 
societies. England, therefore, belongs 
to that group of nations whose compul- 
sory insurance benefits are calculated 
merely to keep body and soul together 
during illness, and private insurance is 
very widely used to add to low benefits. 
The period of twenty-six weeks for 
which we allow the national benefit to run 
is below the usual; funeral benefit is not 
given because so many people make pri- 
vate arrangements for it. There is, as 
a rule, no medical assistance for mem- 
bers of the insured’s family, though the 
“approved societies” are allowed to give 
it. The supplementary nature of the 
British scheme makes it adhere more 
closely to the methods of private compa- 
nies than do most other schemes. The 
refusal of benefit for arrears of contri- 
bution is peculiar to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Most countries make the in- 
surance benefit coincide with employ- 
ment, not with the payment of premiums. 

State management of national schemes 
is reported to be very rare and, in fact, 
the only country where compulsory sick- 
ness insurance is completely managed by 
the state is Bulgaria. Autonomous con- 
trol by the parties concerned is a suc- 
cessful method and the one which is 
most in favor. 

The report expresses a strong convic- 
tion that compulsory sickness insurance 
has come to stay. On the whole (it 
states) the general formula of compul- 
sory insurance for wage earners, with- 
out restrictions as to the nature of oc- 
cupation, undertaking, or as to charac- 


ter and duration of employment, is gain- 
ing increasing acceptance, and compul- 
sory sickness insurance is aiming at cov- 
ering the whole of wage earners, or at 
least all such as are of small means. 
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Questions and Answers 
IN SURETYSHIP 


No. 3. FIELD ORGANIZATION 


Conducted by George E. Hayes, Vice-President, Union Indemnity 








1. Q. What was the total premium in- 
come of the surety companies of the 
United States in 1904? In 1918? In 1926? 

\. In 1904: $7,000,000 a vear; 1918: 
$30,000,000; 1926 : $96,000,000. 

2. Q. What is the customary method 
of retailing insurance ? 

A. Through the medium of — local 
avents, In the beginning the casualty 
and surety companies turned to the local 
agents of the fire companies then estab- 
lished. 

3. Q. Name the various 
agents, describing cach. 

\. Agents are divided into three class- 
es: general agents, supervising more or 
less extensive territory; regional agents, 
with limited territory; and local or‘sub- 
agents reporting to general agents or 
branch offices. 

$. Q. How are agents compensated ? 

A. Agents are compensated by com- 


classes) of 


missions only, dependent upon _ their 
classification under acquisition cost 
rules. 
5. Q. Describe the general agency sys- 
tem. 


A. General agents are usually located 
in the larger centers and are given su- 
pervision over certain territory which 
they are expected to develop for the 
company. They are required to appoint 
sub-agents, educate them in the various 
lines written by the company and put 
them on a producing basis entirely at 
the expense of the general agent. The 
carly experience of surety companies 
was built around their general agents 
who made possible much of the prestige 
and standing of the companies today. 
The expense of the early development 
could not have been borne by the com- 
panies alone. 

6. Q. Describe the branch office sys- 
tem: 

\. The branch office system differs 
from the agency plan of development in 
that branch offices are manned by sal- 
aried employes of the company. Origi-- 
nally designed for the larger cities, 
branch offices now. are — spreading 


throughout the country whenever the 
volume appears to warrant the expense. 
Branch offices usually supervise one or 
more states, and all employés are under 
the direct charge of the company. 

7. Q. In what respects do the 
systems differ? 

A. The general agent is an indepen- 
dent business man and not the employe 
of the company. His business is his own 
and the development of territory, etc., 
is more or less subject to his will. The 
branch office being controlled by the 
company, while possibly more expensive, 
is probably more satisfactory from the 
company standpoint because of the au- 
thority over all activities. 

®& QQ. Describe customary method of 
field organization and development ap- 
plied to the surety business. 

A. In some instances regional pro- 
duction managers are given charge of 
from six to ten states. Such regional 
managers, and their special agents, ap- 
point, educate and develop sub-agents, 
plan drives for business, attend contract 
lettings, etc., and stimulate the produc- 
tion of business generally in their field. 
They are aided by special agents who 
travel their territory constantly, report- 
ing to the home office, branch office or 
regional headquarters. 

9. Q. What are the duties of a re- 
gional production manager ? 

A. To appoint, educate and develop 
agents and sub-agents, plan drives for 
business, attend contract lettings, etc.. 
and stimulate the production of business 
generally in their fields. 

10. Q. Of a special agent? 

A. Surety special agents are in fact 
business developers; they are expert 
surety solicitors, who train and develop 
local agents along surety lines. They 
make daily reports to their agency de- 
partment, analyzing the representation 
at each point visited, checking the vol- 
ume and character of business cf each 
agent and recommending necessary 
changes or additions to the agency 
force. 


two 








HONOR CASUALTY GRADUATES 
Dinner Tendered to Twenty Students 
Aetna Life Training Schoo]; Company 
Officials Make Addresses 

Twenty young men, representing 
cleven states and almost as many col- 
leges and universities, who came to Hart- 
ford last February to attend the casualty 
training school conducted each year by 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, 
were guests of the company at a dinner 
in honor of their graduation last week. 

The graduates who were put through a 
course embracing all phases of casualty 
insurance selling and underwriting, will 
be sent to various Aetna branch offices 
to gain practical experience, and to put 
into effect the theories of which their 
studies consisted. 

These schools have been conducted for 
several years by the Aetna companics 
under the direction of Vice-President 
William L. Mooney, who is in charge of 
productive activities and Field Super- 
visor Amos E. Redding, who has con- 
ducted the classes for the past six or 
seven years. 

At the graduation dinner addresses 
were made by Vice-Presidents William 
L. Moonéy and Rawdon W. Myers, Sec 
retary C. G. Hallowell and Paul C 
Bates, Lively & Pearson, general agents 
of Portland, Oregon. Mr. Mooney spoke 
of the opportunities offered to young 


men by the casualty insurance business. 
He reminded each student that the selec- 
tion of applicants for the class had been 
a careful one, and that the company felt 
it could take a personal interest in the 
future welfare of each graduate. The 
students presented Mr, Redding with a 
handsome leather wallet as a token of 
their gratitude for the long hours he 
devoted to their insurance education. 


Casualty Club Hear 
Wellington Potter Talk 


MAY MEETING WELL ATTENDED 





Rochester Members Discuss Mutual In- 
surance Competition; Joint Meet With 
Underwriters Board In June 





The Rochester Casualty Club, an or- 
ganization of about 150 members turned 
out in large numbers at the May meet- 
ing. The club was organized in 1924 
and its membership has steadily in- 
creased, being composed of all classes 
of insurance men and women, excepting 
life insurance. 

Meeting Starts With Luncheon 

The meeting started with a luncheon 
which was from time to time interrupted 
by ensemble song, and after a short mu- 
sical entertainment, the business meet- 
ing was called to order by President 
Louis C. Hock. The usual program was 
hurried through and followed by a talk 
by former President Wellington Potter. 
The discussion was principally on mutual 
insurance competition. Among the 
2uests were members of the new Monroe 
County Insurance Association which is 
composed of policy writing agents of the 
county outside of Rochester. 

The next meeting in June will be a 
joint meeting of the club and the Under- 
writers Board of Rochester; these or- 
ganizations working together on all im- 
portant insurance matters. At this time 
certificates will be awarded to those who 
have passed examinations satisfactorily 
in subjects taken up during the past term 
of the insurance class sponsored jointly 
by the board and casualty club under 
the instruction of Theodore Childs, an in- 
surance man of Rochester. 

The June meeting will be the last of 
the season; however the members will 
be informed of all important events 
through the Casualty Club Bulletin 
which is published monthly under the 
supervision of Louis Hawes, editor. 

The officers of the club are: Louis C. 
Hock, president; Charles Tuke, vice- 
president; Royal H. Bosshard, secretary; 
Charles R. Mowris, treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee: Follett Greeno, Lester 
Fisher, James Farrell, H. V. Consler and 
Thomas A. Sharp. 





PLANS FOR GROUP COVER 


L. W. Orr, formerly connected with 
Eastern casualty insurance companies, 
has been appointed by the Connecticut 
General to co-operate with the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Erie, Pa., in work- 
ing out details of a health and accident 
insurance program for the workers of 
that city. The association has endorsed 
the Connecticut company’s plan of group 
insurance and has designated it as its 
official agent in underwriting this type of 
insurance with a view to providing com- 
plete coverage for all Erie industries de- 
siring to avail themselves of such pro- 
tection. 
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LIKE FIRE 


Infringements or claims of infringements of Patents and 
Trade Marks come when least expected. 


Brokers and Agents may now increase their incomes and 
render this most valuable protection with the broad 
forms of contracts now offered. 


Communicate at once with 
AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 
Charles H. Remington, President 
Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-13, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 








APPOINT MILLER BROTHERS 





Enterprising Racine Agency Made Gen. 
eral Agents of National Surety; 
Known as “Bernie” and “Grove” 

The National Surety has appcinted 
Miller Brothers Agency at Racine, Wis, 
as its general agents for all lines. The 
agency is of ten years’ standing and js 
considered one of the most active in 
Wisconsin. It was formed soon after the 
armistice was signed by Bernard H. 
Miller and his brother, Grover S. Miller, 
who are known throughout their terri- 
tory as “Bernie” and “Grove.” 

In the development of their business, 
the Miller brothers have been persistent 
and extensive users of advertising to 
such an extent that Grover F. Miller was 
invited to address the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Boston in 1926 and 
to tell of the plans that had proved ef- 
fective in developing his agency. 

Both brothers are active in all busi- 
ness and social life of their city, being 
members of the Racine Country Club. 
Bernard H. Miller is also a member of 
the International Rotary while brother 
Grover is a Kiwanian. 





ELECTED A MEMBER 
The Employers Indemnity Corporation 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has been clect- 
ed a member of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 


Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 19) 








Underwriting results... 72,489,795 $1,685,074 
Gain in market value 
OF SECHTIIEE a. xccwss 4,391,817 2,076,604 
Te  Sccelvewee $9,851,273 $3,285,628 
ES ME So ids Kee eee 98.51 32.86 


“Including profits on sales of securities. 
**Not including earnings of subsidiaries. 
+Profit. tLoss. 

Total assets increased $4,990,227. The 
premium reserve was down $3,298,135 
and, at the same time, the loss reserve 
was reduced by $613,616 to $6,480,778. 
On the other hand, reserve for taxes 
and expenses was enlarged by $1,100,000, 
and the voluntary contingent reserve was 
strengthened by the addition of $3,000,- 
000, bringing its total up to $4,000,000. 
Net surplus was $22,613,412, or $4,801,979 
more than at the close of 1926. Liquidat- 
ing value, based on capital and surplus, 
together with 40% of the premium re- 
serve, at the close of the year was 
per share as against $462 in 1926. 

The present relationship of Hartford 
Fire stock’s market price to liquidating 
value, as compared with that of several 
other insurance issues of similar rating, 
would seem to make it plain that Hart- 
ford is conservatively priced. As a mat- 
ter of fact, present total market_ valua- 
tion of Hartford Fire is approximately 
$28,000,000 less than the combined as- 
sets of the company and those of its 
subsidiary—Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity. Without taking this factor into 
account, however, it will be seen, from 
the following tabulation, that the stock 
at its current price is selling below tts 
proper level: 


Liquidating % market price 
value to liq. value 
Papttaed, sass sroi-as $487 185% 
Continental ....... 36 25 + 
Fidelity-Phenix ... 101 221 
Globe & Rutgers... 1192 251 
Home Insurance .. 318 209 


Accurate measurement of the invest- 
ment worth of Hartford Fire stock must, 
of course, take into account the 99% 
owned Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
a corporation that is doing a large and 
steadily increasing business. That com- 
pany’s 1927 earnings, all told, were ap- 
proximately $2,486,000, or $24.86 per share 
on Hartford Fire stock—an amount that 
exceeded the latter’s dividend require- 
ments for the year by about $486,()00. 
Total assets as of December 31, 1927, 
were $37,228,570—an increase for the year 
of $4,885,716. The liquidating value ° 


the stock is shown to be about $12,000,000 
—$1,200 per share—whereas it is given 4 
valuation on the Hartford Fire books of 
only $700 per share, 
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